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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tus Nortuers Lieut is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
bat all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 





Political Science. 


(For the Northern Light.] 
THE FUTURE SUPREMACY OF THE UNITED STATES. 











BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 





Tue prosperity and happiness of a nation greatly 
depends upon its code of laws, and upon the manner 
in which its government is administered. Even in 
the most despotic states, under a wise and just prince, 
his subjects have enjoyed an enviable prosperity ; 
and under the best forms of government the wisdom 
of man has as yet devised, much distress has been 
experienced, and oppression and tyranny have been 
exercised. 

In all free states, the happiness of the people and 
the PERMANENT prosperity of the nation, should 
be the constant study of those entrusted with power. 
But, unfortunately, so imperfect is man, so limited 
are his attainments, and so selfish is the mass of the 
human family, that it proves difficult to find suitable 
persons for high and responsible stations. Ambitious 
men, when candidates before the people, are profuse 
in their promises; but when invested with power, 
they too often find it convenient to forget them. 
Their main study is not the public good, but how 
to secure the possession of power; which has too of- 
ten been obtained by dishonorable means. At, and 
before the canvass, all the arts of the demagogue 
to deceive and cajole the people, are resorted to; 
and unfortunately, too often with success: and the 
result is, that the councils of the states, and of the 
nation, are too often filled with noisy demagogues, 
instead of sound, able, and learned statesmen. 

This is an evil of no small magnitude, greatly to 
be regretted and deplored; for the prosperity of the 
state and nation is too often sacrificed on the altar 
of private ambition. With the public officer, and 
the representative of the people, the question too of- 
ten is, not in what way can I best serve my country? 
but how shall I secure the ascendancy of the party 
to which I belong, and thus a continuance of my own 
power, with the emoluments of office? Of this, the 
oy have no right to complain. It is their duty 
fo become acquainted with the candidates. The 
mass of them will be influenced by sinister motives; 
yet there are men of singular disinterestedness, pos- 
sessed of eminent qualifications for high stations. 
Such should be sought out by the people, for they 
are seldom obtrusive, and they should be elevated to 
Posts of honor and trust. Butin general, the most 
We can do is to select men of the necessary qualifi- 
fally. and to make interest to serve the state faith- 


Ambition is said to be “the infirmity of noble 
minds.” If it be, there is no want of noblemen in 
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the United States. The number is very large here, 
and ever will be, so long as the emoluments of office 
are an object to our citizens. 

The able administration of the affairs of govern- 
ment is essential to the national prosperity. Of this 
truth the people of the United States cannot, at this 
day, need proof. A country like this, abounding in 
all the materials of wealth, with a cheap government, 
and blessed with free institutions, if its government 
shall be wisely administered, can never experience 
embarrassment, so long as the earth affords its ac- 
customed fruits, in time of peace. The existence of 
such embarrassments may therefore be considered 
as conclusive proof that its affairs have not been 
conducted with wisdom, and that its policy has been 
unsound. The writer is no partisan; he merely speaks 
of things as he finds them. Such is the condition of 
the United States at this hour. The causes: the 
want of a regulator of the state banks—the want of 
a paper medium of a national character, (and no oth- 
er ever should have existed in these states, )—exten- 
sive, and in many instances, premature internal im- 
provements, and as a necessary consequence, iim- 
prudent foreign loans by many of the states—and 
last, though not least, excessive importations. 

The remedy will probably be found in the creation 
of a national paper currency, based on specie, in 
sufficient abundance to supply the public wants—a 
proper encouragement of domestic manufactures— 
9 in a rigid economy by the states and by the peo- 
le. 

' The foreign debt of the states is estimated at two 
hundred millions of dollars. For the most part, the 
money has been expended in valuable improvements, 
wuich are worth more than that amount to the nation. 
These will greatly facilitate internal commerce, and 
add to the national strength. This immense sum 
has not been thrown away upon foreign luxuries; 
but in the end, will greatly promote the national 
prosperity. Experience, it is hoped, will teach the 
people wisdom, and will cause them speedily to 
adopt a NATIONAL SysTEM, and to adhere to it 
steadily and persevetingly. This will prove an ef- 
fectual and a permanent remedy for these formida- 
ble evils. Without such a system, no nation can 
prosper long. The policy of the United States is to 
establish one which shall cause agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce to flourish. 

If the people of all parties will not consent to this, 
we must abandon the idea of becoming a great, a 
powerful and a prosperous nation, that shall dictate 
the law to the civilized world; and we must rest sa- 
tisfied with playing “ second fiddle” to some Euro- 

ean power. We must become the greatest nation 
in the civilized world, or be content with holding a 
subordinate rank. We must become a great naval 
power, or abandon a large portion of foreign com- 
merce. We must manufacture largely, to supply 
our own wants, and to supply the materials of that 
foreign commerce. We will, as a matter of course, 
produce an abundance of the raw material, and we 
must place the nation in a situation to reap the 
greatest possible advantage from it. 

We must obtain a sound and abundant circulating 
medium: for without it, no nation can prosper; and 
that medium it isthe duty of the national government 
to furnish. It owes it to its citizens—it owes it to 
itself. The furnishing of a currency is an attribute 
of sovereignty, and here it belongs exclusively to the 
national government. In the United States, the idea 
that ‘* the government must take care of itself,”’ is 
an absurdity. It is the government of the people, 
and itis its duty to see that the people are prosperous 
and happy. If it does not secure this, the power is 
placed in unskilful hands, or the government itself 
does not answer the design for which it was intended. 

The wisdom of man could not devise a form of 
government better adapted to our condition than the 
one we have, if the people will qualify themselves 
for the correct discharge of their duties, and will per- 
form them with firmness and independence. That, 
however, is a sine qua non to the national power and 
prosperity. Our superior advantages—our immense 
resources—our inexhaustible materials of wealth and 
power, will prove unavailing, unless our national 
councils shall be guided by wisdom and patriotism— 











unless the geople themselves will take care that 
those councils shall be filled with our ablest states- 
men and purest patriots. Thus far, the people in 
this respect, have too often failed to perform their 
duty faithfully. Instead of statesmen, they have sent 
noisy demagogues—instead of wise men, empty 
headed declaimers. This may be called plain lan- 
guage. It is more—it is PLAIN TRUTH; and if 
the people are not more careful in this respect, dur 
illustrious fathers will have labored in vain. No 
man not capable of comprehending the true policy 
of the nation, should be allowed a seat in congress. 
None but a statesman of the first order of talents, 
should at any time be elevated to the presidency. 

Our true policy would seem to be, to diminish our 
imports, by producing at home the prime articles of 
necessity, and to cease to be the consumers of most 
of the luxuries of foreign nations. We profess to be 
republicans, and as such to despise the trappings of 
royalty, and the idle pageantry and useless ostenta- 
tion of monarchies, and yet we are too prone to ape 
their manners and customs, and to adopt their vices. 
An elegant simplicity, void of ostentation, is not in- 
compatible with the highest degree of civilization, 
intelligence, and refinement, and this should charac- 
terize the intelligent and polished American citizen. 
The Spartan king, when he received a visit from 
kings in a silling posture, dressed ina homely garb, 
carried his simplicity to an extreme; but it was er- 
ring on the safe side. ‘True greatness exists in the 
mind, and requires not the aid of external ornament. 
The ambition of the American should be to excel 
the European in useful knowledge—to rise superior 
to him in agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
—to excel him in literary and scientific attainments, 
in the science of government, inthe knowledge of the 
statesman. Here is a field wide enough to satisfy the 
restless, and to gratify the mostunchastened ambition. 
Here our ardent, ambitious spirits, may find full and 
useful employment, may render distinguished servi- 
vices to their country, and may build up for them- 
selves a permanent and enviable reputation. 





Literature and Science. 


[For the Northern Light 
FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 





BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 





In the Report of the Geological Lectures of Dr. 
A. Smith, of the city of New-York, given in the 
Tribune, we find the following paragraph :—“ There 
is acurious circumstance connected with the Mis- 
sissippi. It runs from north to south, and its mouth 
is actually four miles higher than its source—a re- 
sult due to the centrifugal motion of the earth.’ By 
many this assertion of the lecturer has been doubted; 
but it is undoubtedly a fact. We recollect when a 
few years since a steamboat worked its way from 
New-Orleans to Olean Point in Cattaraugus Coa. in 
this state, a distance of some 2,500 miles, and an 
elevation of about 1800 feet above the mouth of the 
river, it was pronounced the longest inclined plane in 
the world up which a vessel had ascended; when in 
fact Olean is two miles lower, or nearer the centre of 
the globe than New-Orleans. The explanation of 
this seeming paradox, in which water certainly runs 
up bill, is found in the figure, and centrifugal motion 
of the earth. 

Newton, as he was the first to discover the law of 
gravity, was also the first to deduce the various in- 
ferences to be derived from that law. One of these 
was to determine the figure, and the density of the 
earth. It will be seen by reference to the Principia 
lib. iii. prop. 19, that he determines the figure of the 
earth, supposing it to be a fluid, and of uniform 
density, to be a spheroid, of which the equatorial and 
polar diameters are as 220: 229. He also proves 
that a pendulum of equal length at the equator and at 
the poles, could not keep the same rate of time. 
This position of Newton affirming the flattening of the 
poles was warmly controverted for some 50 years, 
when its genera] correctness was determined by the 
actual measurement of a degree at the equator in 
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1735, and in Lapland in 1736. Still the exact 
amount was not determined ; theory said one th 
part, but this wason the supposition that the earth 
was a perfect fluid at the time it commenced its ro- 
tation. A measurement of 10 degrees from Dunkirk 
to Fermentera was made by the French government ; 
and one connected with this extending to the Orkneys 
was executed in Great Britain, thus including a mea- 
surement of 20 degrees. The result wasa flattening 
of one in 804. The pendulum hasbeen adopted as 
another means of determining the figure of the earth. 
If the earth is flattened at the poles, according to the 
Newtonian Theory, then the seconds’ pendulum must 
be longer at the poles than at the equator. The fol- 
lowing table taken from the Mechanique,Celeste, will 
show the result of a number of observations, the 
length of the pendulum at Paris being adopted as 
the unit. It will be seen that it corroborates the theory 
well. 


~~) Length of 


Place of Observation. | Latit’de Pendulum.| Observers. 





0.00 0.99669 
10.61) 0.99689 
13.25 0.99710 
20.00. 0.99745 
37.69, 0.99877 
48.44, 0.99950 
53.57, 0.99987 
54.261 1.00000 
56.63, 1.00006 
57.22| 1.00018 
64.72) 1.00074 
66.60) 1.00101 
74.22) 1.00137 


The flattening deduced by Mathieu from these 
observations is 1-319; while a series of English ob- 
servations conducted by Sabine and others give 1-290. 
Laplace, from the lunar inequalities, make it 1-306. 
For every ordinary purpose then, the flattening may 
be stated as 1-300, and the difference between the 
Equatorial and polar diameters at 26 miles. It may 
be here remarked that from the result of all these 
observations it is demonstrated that the earth, at the 
time of commencing its rotation, was notin a per- 
fectly fluid state. 

The explanation of what we have called above a 
seeming paradox, is now made easy. One half the 
difference between the polar and equatorial diameter 
is about 13 miles, or a line from the centre of the 
globe to the equator would be 13 miles longer, than 
one from the same point to the pole. As the circum- 
ference of the earth is about 24000 miles, one 4th of 
this, or the distance from the pole tothe equator, 
would be 6000 miles. In a distance then of 6000 
miles,the rise,or the increase of distance from the cen- 
tre of the globe—and this is all that constitutes eleva- 
tion and depression—would be 13 miles. The length 
of the Mississippi, which runs from towards the pole to 
the equator, is nearly } the distance between these two 

oints ; consequently the actual rise of the river from 
its source to its mouth is not far from 4 miles, as 
stated by the lecturer. This curious résult is gained 
by the centrifugal motion of the earth, in conse- 
quence of which all fluid bodies must flow towards the 
equator, or the point where the motionof the earth 
is greatest, and where al! bodies weigh less than on 
any other part of the globe. It is a well ascertained 
fact derived from the same law of centrifugal motion, 
that were the earth to revolve on its axis once in 80 
minutes, as it now does in 24 hours, all bodies would 
lose their weightat the equator ; if the revolution was 
made in a still shorter time, all bodies would fly off, 
like the drops of water from a rapidly revolving 
grindstone. 

It will doubtless be ap tops to the reader, that a 
universal deluge of all the temperate and polar 
regions would be the result of a stoppage or retard- 
ation of the earth’s motion. Indeed, the first result 
would be the deluge of the whole ; as the waters of 
the oceans would obey the impulse already com- 
municated, and sweep over the entire earth from west 
to east ; although it is easy to see that when this first 
impulse was over, the waters must flow to, and ac- 
cumulate around the poles. If there must be a 
philosophical solution given of the existing evi- 
dences of a general deluge, can there be one more 
simple, or which better fulfils all the conditions of 
such a catastrophe, than the onehere alludedto? All 
solutions must exist more or less on suppositions, and 
we have only to suppose the earth checked in its 
orbit from some cause, to produce all the observed 
phenomena of the deluge. 
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MRS. MALAPROP’S QUOTATIONS. 

Chas. Phillips’ Character of Bonaparte.—His 
frown toitified. Computation fled from him.— 
Burke. -The age of cavalry is gone. The Boston 
Rail Road share holders are in the full friction of 
their most sanguine hopes. 


(For the Northern Light.} 
ANGELS’ HOMES. 





BY JEFFERSON FRAZER: (Aged sixteen.) 





Would’st thou see the fair place where the bright Angels reat? 
Would’st thou look on the home of the happy and blest? 

It is seen in the feathery vapors on high, 

In the folds of their soft snowy bosoms they lie; 

Their footsteps do traverse their beautiful heights, 

And their wings have o’ershadowed their crests intheir flights. 


It is seen in the grove, where the fountain’s soft flow 

Of music is mixed with the flowers’ bright glow; 

Where the rivulet scatters the light-pinioned foam— 
There, there is their dwelling-place, there is their home; 
There their cheeks in the pure limpid water they lave, 
And they sport with the riples, and ride on the wave. 


It is seen on the brow of the queen of the even’, 

As she boundeth along on her pathway in heaven; 

And they kiss her red lips, and they flit o’er her face, 
And they spert with her curls, as if loving their grace, 
And look down from their station, upon this bright earth, 
And weep at our tears, and rejoice in our mirth. 


It is seen in the sun, for his radiant light 

Is never too dazzling for beings so bright ; 

They ride on his car, and they scatter his rays, 

And they kiss his warm footfalls, and dance in his blaze! 
And they sink on his lap, when his journey is o’er, 

Like a wave of the sea, when it dies on the shore. 


It is seen in the light of each twinkling star, 

As it sleeps in its radiant beauty afar; 

And there do they sit on its brow as a guide, 

As the helmsman to steer through the Universe’ tide; 
And forever they watch, and their eyes never close, 
For the watches of heaven have no thought of repose. 


They haunt the grim rocks of some cataract deep, 
And they watch o’er the dreams of an infant asleep, 
And tley rest in a flower, and sail in a bark 

On the wind-ruffled sea, like the dove in the ark; 

And they follow our paths, on the zephyr’s light flow, 
As spirits to guide us wherever we go. 


But still there’s another place for them to rest; 

’Tis a home of delight in the innocent breast; 

A smile will decoy them, and goodness of heart 

Will win them unto thee and never depart; 

And the spell of thy virtue shall prove the sweet snare 

T’ enchain the light wings of the bright Angel there. 
Hector, Jan. 7th, 1843. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE OREGON TERRITORY. 





BY DR. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN. 





**Man,”’ saith the inspired writer, ‘‘is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward ;”’ nations, we fear, 
are heirs to a like inheritance. 

It was but as the other day that this union was on 
the verge of war, in order to vindicate its claim to 
a tract of country in the northeast. Its inhabitants 
have scarcely breathed, after the exchange of con- 
gratulations on, what has been every where con- 
sidered, a happy escape from that danger, when the 
public press again agitates the length and breadth of 
the Jand by claims to another ‘disputed territury”’ 
in the northwest. To affect still further public 
opinion, a convention, composed of a number of in- 
fluential citizens of the valley of the Mississippi, 
presided over by the late vice-president of these 
United States, has published a manifesto, urging on 
the Nation the adoption of measures for the imme- 
diate occupancy of the country in question, which 
is at present in the possession of a British Fur Com- 
pany. 

British writers are not wanting, who on the other 
hand urge counter claims as pertinaciously, and 
call on their government ‘‘to despatch a detach- 
ment to survey and take military occupation of the 
territory,’? and to reduce ‘‘to the condition of 
peaceable and obedient British subjects,’’ such 
Americans as have settled on the banks or tributaries 
of the Columbia river. 

As it is probable, from this state of feeling, that 
this subject will ere long be thrust on the public, it 
is neither inopportune nor unadvisable to lay before 
our readers a brief description of the territory over 
which this republic is now called on to “ establish 
its laws, its arms, and its free institutions.” 

West of the great prairie wilderness which stretches 
beyond the Mississippi, and to traverse which con- 
sumes from two to three long, weary months,* rise 
in primeval grandeur the Rocky mountains, whose 
tops are covered from year’s end to year’s end, with 
never melting snow. Bounded on the east by this 





* Mr. Farnham, to whose “ Travels” in the Oregon &c. we 
are mainly indebted for the materials for this article, entered 
the Indian Territory on the Ist June, and arrived at Fort Hall 
at the western base of the Rocky mountains on the ist Sept. 
The passage across these’ mountains consumed near a month 





of the time. 


chain of mountiins; on the north by the parallel of 
54 degrees 40 minutes, north latitude; on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by California 
or the parallel of 42 degrees north latitude, lies the 
OreGon Territory, which may be said to ex- 
tend between six and seven hundred miles from north 
to south, and between four and five hundred from 
east to west. 

This territory is divided naturally into three yal- 
leys or sections. 

The first, or eastern section, comprises the por- 
tion lying between the Rocky and Blue mountains, 

The second, or middle section, lies between the 
Blue mountains on the east, and what is called “ the 
President’s range,’’ on the west. 

The third, or western section, extends from the 
President’s range* of mountains on the east, to the | 
Pacific Ocean. | 


of these sections differ essentially from the other. 
The first is watered by several streams, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Boisais, the Saptin (or Lewis, 


nagan, the Flathead, and the head waters of the | 
Fazer’s rivers from the north. With the exception 
of the plain on which the post belonging to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, called Fort 
where the small grains thrive well and where the | 
ground is represented as adapted for grazing, this | 
section of the Oregon Territory may in truth be con- 
sidered a rough, unseemly desert. The country is 
described as an undulating barren volcanic plain— | 
faced with lava, and bearing nothing in the shape of | 
vegetation but little bunches of grass, wild worm- 
wood and a few other shrubs some two feet in height; 
incapable of producing grain or vegetables, except 
some spots on the margin of rivers here and there, 
or some isolated valleys south of the Columbia, 
which afford scanty pasture for cattle. To the north 
of the Columbia, nine-tenths of the country is a 
worthless desert, ‘‘not worth’ says Mr. Spaulding, 
an American Missionary, ‘‘ half the money and 
time that will be spent in talking about it.” The 
climate is as ungenial as the soil, rendering it alike 
unfit for agriculture and settlement. It is exceed- 
ing dry and arid exceptin the month of June, which 
brings incessant rains. In July and August, the 








In aspect, climate, soil and productiveness each 


from the south; the Spokan (or Clarke,) the Oaka- | 


all, is situate, | 





heat is almost insufferable. In September prevail | 
fogs so dense, that objects one hundred yards dis- | 
tant cannot be seen in the forenoon. In October | 
comes the changes of the leaves and their fall; and 
winter sets in the following month, with, however, | 
but little snow. 

Such is the eastern section of the Oregon country, 
between the Rocky and the Blue mountains. 

The climate of the second, or middle section, | 
suffers also from drought. The atmosphere in sum- 
mer is hot and dry; the winters are cold. No dews 
fall in this section. Its extremes of temperature 
are very great. In winter the thern: »meter falls as 
low as 18° below zero; in summer it rises to 1809 in | 
the shade! The daily difference in the temperature 
is about 40° of Fahrenheit.t 

North of the bisecting line of the Columbia river, 
the country is much broken by lofty mountains and 
rugged rivers. It is therefore, rough, barren, and 
totally unfit for agriculture, nine-tenths of the whole | 
of its surface being nothing better than a barren 
waste. 

South of the Columbia, the soil of the plains con- 
sists of a light yellowish sandy clay, partially co- 
vered with short bunch grass, mixed with prickly 
pear and wild wormwood; in the valleys the soil is 
rich alluvial; but the hills are generally barren. 
Wheat and other grains grow well in the bottoms, 
‘where they can be irrigated ;’’ the soil in such 
places being rich, is capable of producing almost 
any thing. The whole of this country may be said 
to be like the great prairies, destitute of timber. 

In this part of the central section of the Oregon, 
an American Mission is situated 15 miles west of 
the Blue mountains, on the banks of a clear, but 
shallow stream, called the Wallawalla, which at | 
this point is about three rods wide and two feet deep. | 
Here the missionaries, three in number, have a | 
farm containing about 250 acres, 200 of which are 
under good cultivation, producing abundant crops 
of wheat, Indian corn, onions, turnips, and ruta 
baga; in the garden, musk, nutmeg and water | 
melons, squashes, asparagus, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
peas and apples, all of good quality. Owing, how- 
ever, to the want of stock, the missionaries fare 
badly foranimal food. The poor people subsist most | 
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* So called from its lofty peaks having received tue names 
of the several presidents of the United States. This chain 0 
mountains runs parallel with the Rocky mountains, eo 
3 or 400 miles west from them, and on an average about } 
east of the Pacific Ocean. These high peaks rise in many 





| 
places from 12,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. } 
{ Lieut. Wilkes’ Report. | 
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| this vast extent of surface can be ever made availa- 
| ble for the purposes of cultivation, in consequence of 


crops, and of the impossibility of irrigating much 
of iton account of the height of the general sur- 


| tradicts the assertion. 
| desert; designed to be such; made 


| wastes of Arabia.’’ 
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of the time on horse-flesh; no game being found in 
thissection. 

The plain adjoining the waters of this river is 
about thirty miles. A great part of this surface is 
more or less covered with bunch grass, and most of 
jtcan be grazed; but it is supposed by respectable 
American citizens, who have examined the neigh- 
porhood minutely, that no more than 2,000 acres of 


the absence of rains and dews in the season of the 


face above the streams. 

fo the north-northwest of this settlement two 
days’ journey, is Fort Wallawalla, (belonging to the 
H. B. Company,) on the south bank of the Colum- 
bia. The country round this post has been repre- 
sented as fruitful. But Mr. Farnham pointedly con- 
“It i¥? he says, ‘‘an ugly 
such; and is 
‘* Desert describes it as. well as it does the 
This gentleman climbed the 
heights to view the southern plain, and saw ‘‘the 

Jateau declining in irregular undulations far into 
the southwest, a sterile waste!’ ‘‘ The crests of 
the distant swells were fringed with bunch grass; 
not a shrub, nor a tree on all the field of vision, and 
evidently no water nearer than the Columbia.’ 
Lieut. Wilkes partially corroborates this representa- 
tion, but confines this discouraging view of the cen- 
tral region of the Oregon, to ‘‘twenty or thirty 
miles on either side of the river’? Columbia. ‘* But 
beyond that,’’ he adds, ‘‘a fine grazing country 
exists.” Mr, Farnham, however, differs altogether 
from Lieut. Wilkes on this point. ‘‘ Water,’ he 
says, ‘‘is so very scarce, that it cannever be gene- 
nly fed, unless indeed, as some travellers in their 
praises of this region seem to suppose, the animals 
that usually live by eating and drinking, should be 
able to dispense with the latter, in a climate where 
nine months in the year nota particle of rain or 
dew falls to moisten a soil as loose and as dry asa 
heap of ashes.” 

It is proper to add, however, that this latter gen- 
tleman admits, that on the banks of the Luhon, Jobn 
Days, Umatalla and Wallawalla, which have an 
average length of thirty miles, there are extensive 
grazing tracts in the neighborhood of water, but he 
qualifies this favorable admission by adding that not 
more than one-fifth part of the surface within twen- 
ty-five miles of these streams bears grass or any 
other vegetation; and not ahundreth part of the 
strip, six miles wide on the banks of the Columbia, 
from the Dalles to the mouth of the Saptin, bears 
the grasses. ‘The space southeast of the Blue moun- 
tains is a barren thirsty waste, of light sandy and 
clayey soil, strongly impregnated with nitre. A 
few small streams are found here, but their waters 
are so salty as to be unfit for use, and it is not until 
we reach the 43rd degree of latitude that productive 
valleys are again met. 

On the whole, then, we are constrained to con- 
clude from these reports, that this section of the 
Oregon will not adequately repay the cost or trou- 
ble of emigrating thither. 

The further west we go, the more fertile is the 
soil; the more genial is the climate of the Oregon 
Territory. The entrance to its remaining or lowest 
section, is sublimely grand, and cannot be better 
described than in the words of Mr. Farnham. 

‘*Two hours ride,” says this traveller, ‘‘ brought 
to my ears the music of the ‘tum-tum-orter;’ the 
Indian English for the ‘thundering waters’. of the 
Shutes. These are the only perpendicular falls of 
the Columbia, in its course from the junction of its 
northern and southern branches to the ocean. And 
they do indeed thunder! A stratum of black rock 
forming the bed of the river abeve, by preserving 
its horizontal position, rises at this place above the 
natural surface of the stream and forms an abrupt 
Precipice. hanging sixty feet in height over the bed 

elow. Tho’ the river where I passed was unfortu- 
nately low, still the Shutes were terribly grand. The 
main body of the water swept round near its southern 
bark, and being there compressed into a narrow 
rough channel, chafed its angry way to the brink, 
where bending a massive curve, as if hesitating to 
risk the leap, it plunged into a narrow cavern sixty 
feet deep, with a force and volume which made the 
earth tremble. The noise was prodigious; deafen- 
ing; and echoed in awful tumult among the barren 
mountains. * * * Close under the north 
bank, and farther down the stream, thundered an- 

er, nearly equal in grandeur to the one first de- 
scribed.’ 

About a mile to the southwest of this Niagara of 
the desert, the American P. E. Methodists have es- 
tablished a mission, the buildings of which consist of 


such.”’ 


pose and a workshop, with twenty acres of improved 
and adjoining. 

These missionaries have laid out two other farms, 
one to the north and another to the south of this sec- 
tion—each consisting of from two to three hundred 
acres of fine land, and no location, ‘‘ not even the 
sacred precincts of St. Bernard, on the snow of the 
Alps,’”’ could be better selected, it is said, for the 
operations of holy benevolence. In a commercial 
point of view, the site is equally valuable, for the 
trade between the States and the Pacific must pass 
here; and here will the sturdy emigrants from the 
States, repose their weary frames after having pas- 
sed the icy cliffs and burning plains, ‘‘ before en- 
tering the woody glens and flowering everglades of 
the Lower Oregon.”’ 

This section may be said to have for its bounda- 
ries, for all practical purposes, the President’s- 
range on the east; the straits de Fuca on the north; 
the Pacific Ocean on the west; and the 42rd degree 
of north latitude, or California, on the south. It 
averages from a hundred to a hundred and fifly 


course of 160 miles, almost through its centre, 120 
miles of which are navigable for vessels drawing 
twelve feet of water. 

That part lying north of the Columbia is thickly 
covered with timber—pines, cedars and firs of an 
extraordinary size. Along the banks of the rivers, 
however, are strips of prairies, several miles square. 
Around the straits de Fuca, and Puget’s sound, are, 
also, large tracts of open country. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company have several valuable farms in this 
quarter, the principal of which is at Fort Vancouver, 
on a beautiful plain on the north bank of the Colum- 
bia, 90 miles from the sea. This consists of 3,000 
acres of fertile land, fenced into beautiful fields, 
interspersed with dairy houses and cottages for the 
herdsmen and shepherds. Here food is raised for 
700 dependants on the Fort, and for thousands more 
at distant posts; here 3,C09 feet of lumber a day, 
900,000 feet per annum, are worked up at the saw 
mill for exportation to foreign ports—here bread 
stuffs are manufactured for the interior and for the 
Russian market in the northwest, whilst other farms 
are in successful operation, raising large quantities 
of grain, and supplying the Russian port at Sitka, 
under contract, with butter, and a variety of other 
articles. 

But the tract lying south of the Columbia, and 
stretching thence towards California, is the most 
beautiful and fertile portion of the Oregon Terri- 
tory. : 
It is watered inthe north by the Willamette; in 
the southwest by the Umpqua, and Klamet. rivers. 
There are other streams, but these are the principal. 
The first of these rivers has a north-northwest course 
of 200 miles, about twenty of which, at its mouth, 
are navigable for small vessels. The arable portion 
of its valley is said to be about 150 miles long and 
60 broad. 

The principal settlement in the Oregon, is located 


resented, from which wheat can become to any ex- 
tent an article of export. The Willamette settle- 
ment numbers between 60 and 70 families. These 
are composed of Americans, Canadians, trappers, 
retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
have already between fifty and sixty farms under 
cultivation. On these they have erected for them- 
selves comfortable dwellings and out-buildings, whilst 
their stock consist of numerous herds of fine cattle 
which have been driven from California a® a great 
expense. 

The Episcopal Methodists have another missionary 
establishment here, consisting of three log cabins, a 
blacksmith’s shop and outbuildings, on the east 
bank of the Willamette, with large and well culti- 
vated farms round about; and a farm with a large 
frame house, hospital, barn, &c. half amile to the 
eastward. The hospital is in charge of Dr. White, 
physician to the mission. These farms are cultivat- 
ed by the Indians. They are stocked by more than 
a hundred head of cattle; 30 or 40 horses and several 
swine.* Here also is a Catholic mission, with a 
chapel—a low wooden building 35 or 40 feet in 
length, with a comfortable log cabin for the clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Blanchet, who proceeded lately 
to that quarter, from Canada.t 

Here likewise is a grist mill, belonging to a half 


miles in breadth. The Columbia pursues a westerly | ; ‘ 
| be used except for pasturing, owing to the rise of 


which is estimated to value $7,000 or $8,000, and 
to complete the whole, a court of justice has been 
organized by the popular voice; and it was contem- 
plated, at the last accounts, to erect an academy and 
to form a military corps for the protection of the 
settlers. Most of these marks of progressive civili- 
zation are owing to the energy and enterprise, it is 
said, of the American settlers, who, Lieut. Wilkes 
remarks, ‘‘are orderly and generally industrious, 
though they are, with the exception of the missionaries, 
men who have led, for the most part, dissolute lives.’’ 
All travellers agree in speaking in high terms of 
the productiveness of this valley. Wheat yields from 
35 to 40 bushels for one sown; or 20 to 30 bushels 
the acre, of a quality superior to that raised in the 
United States, and in weight four pounds heavier 
than the latter. All other kinds of grains—rye, oats, 
barley and peas—also prosper here; but Indian corn 
does not thrive, owing, some say, to the coldness of 
the nights; others, to the necessity of irrigation. 
Fruits, especially the apple and pear, thrive very 
well; and vegetables yield most abundantly. The 
prairies on the banks of the river cannot, however, 


the waters sometimes 20 to 25 feet in the month of 
February, in consequence of the melting of the 
snow on the neighboring mountains. Again in May 
and June, the prairies are subject to a second sub- 
mersion from the backing of the waters during the 
height of the flood in the Columbia river. In the 
seasons of these floods the cattle are driven to the 
high grounds. Many parts of the southern portion 
of this section, will on these and various other ac- 
counts be found superior to the valley of the Willa- 
mette; especially the borders of the Klamet river, 
where a specie of myrtle grows, ‘‘ which, when sha- 
ken by the least breeze, diffuses a delicious fragrance 
through the groves.’’? The valley of the Umpqua, 
is described as equally as fertile as that of the Wil- 
lamette. 

Lieut. Wilkes, speaking of the facility of living 
in this portion of the Oregon, uses the following 
strong language:—‘‘ In comparison with our own 
country I would say, that the labor necessary in this 
territory to acquire wealth or subsistence, is in pro- 
portion as one to three; or, in other words, a man 
must work through the year three times as much in 
the United States, to gain the like competency. 
The care of stock, which occupies so much time 
with us, requires no attention there; and on the in- 
crease only, a man might find support.”’ 

Indeed, it cannot be otherwise in a country where 
nature seems so prodigal in her bounty. Indepen- 
dent of what man can obtain from the earth, the air 
and the waters offer him supplies of all sorts of game. 
Elk, deer, antelopes, bears, wolves, foxes, musk- 
rats, martins, beavers are abundant, whilst the ri- 
vers are lileral!y covered inthe spring and fall, with 
geese, ducks and other water fowl, and furnish, at 
the proper seasons, immense quantities of salmon 
and other wholesome fish. 

The section of the Oregon Territory now under 


in this fertile region, the only quarter, it is rep- |consideration, abounds also with valuable timber. 


Jue smaller mountains, at the base of the President’s 
range, are studded with the mightiest ping and ce- 
dar forests on the face of the earth. The banks of 
the Umpqua are covered in some parts also with 
like timber; the pines growing to the enormous 
size of 250 feet in height and from 16 to 50 in girth; 
with cones more than a foot long. The pine and ce- 
dar disappear onthe Klamet: but the Willamette 
valley is well wooded with evergreen timber, with 
here and there a grove of oaks. There are besides, 
ash, arbutus, arbor vite, poplar, maple, willow, 
cherry and yew, with a close underwood of hazel, 
roses, &c. scattered throughout. 

The climate of the western portion of the Oregon 
is very mild, neither too hot in summer nor too cold 
in winter. Lieut. Wilkes found the mean tempe- 
rature to be 54° of Fahrenheit.* From the middle 
of April to the middle of October, the westerly 
winds prevail, and the weather is warm and dry; 
scarcely a drop of rainfalls. Rains usually begin in 
| November, and last till March; but they are not 
heavy, though frequent. Winter sets inin December 
and continues till February, duiing which southerly 
winds prevail. Snow sometimes falls, but seldom 
lies more than three days. The grasses grow during 
the winter months, for there is scarcely any freezing 
weather in this secticn of the Oregon. The Colum- 
bia river, itis true, was frozen over twice within 








breed, long in the employ of the Fur Company, 





* The missionaries have also established posts at Nisqually, 
and Clatsop in this section, and at the Dalles, Lapwai, Wal- 
lawalla, and Chimekaine on the Spokan, inthe middle. They 
have done little (according to Lieut. Wilkes,) to christianize 
the Indians. They seem more occupied with the settlement of 
the country, the cultivation of their farms, the care of tleir 
stock, than in missionary labors. 


t Several Canadian tradesmen with their wives, left Mon- 
treal last spring, to join the Rev. Mr. Blanchet, on the Wil- 





& dwelling, a house for worship, and school pur- 
— 


lamette. 


the last forty years, but this was caused by the ac- 
| cumulation of ice from the Upper countries. Fruit 
trees blossom early in April; in the beginning of 
| May, peas were a foot high, strawberries in full 
blossom, and salad, at Vancouver, north of the 
| Columbia river, had already gone to seed. 

It is evident from these details, that the Oregon 
EEE —— ‘ a inl 
| * On the 4th July the thermometer was at 50°, at 4A. M.; 
| and at 90°, at2P. M. 
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is destined to be at some future epoch, a wealthy 
country, in an agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing point of view. It would, ina few years 
after its settlement, export extensively, furs, salted 
beef and pork, fish, grain, flour, wool, hides, tal- 
low, lumber and coal, to the Pacific, where a ready 
market for all these is now to be found. In return 
sugars, coffee and other tropical productions may be 
had at the Sandwich Islands. These are advantages 
few new countries possess; whilst the abundance of 
water power, in ws | places within the reach of 
navigable rivers, affords every means of saving hu- 
man labor, and facilitating the establishment of 
manufactures, when the population of the country 
becomes sufficiently dense and wealthy to demand 
such establishments. Even in the infancy of the 
country, the manufacturing of timber would supply 
plenty of employment, and no doubt, a fair return, 
since such an article wil! always command high 
prices throughout the Pacific. : 

The white population of the Oregon at present, is 
sparse. It amounts to between 700 and 800 souls, 
of whom about 150 are Americans. The rest are 
settlers, and the officers and servants of the H. B. 
Company. The Indian population is calculated to 
amount to about 20,000. An acccssion of several 
hundred is expected to be shortly added to the for- 
mer class, as nearly one thousand persons, with a 
number of head of cattle, have departed this year 
from Missouri, with the intention of settling in the 
Territory. If this venturous band succeed in reach- 
ing the Columbia, which is, however, doubted, they 
will form a valuable addition to the isolated settlers 
in that distant region. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
AN APOSTROPHE TO DEATH. 





BY THE REV. J. PIERSON. 





Thou slandered monarch of the human race, 
€hould mortal man recede from thine embrace, 
Call thee “grim-tyrant,” scandalize thy name? 
Reproach thine arts, thy character defame ? 
Spurn at thy visage, all thy footsteps dread? 
And pour contempt upon thy guiltless head? 
—Who but for thee could find the lap of ease ? 
Who but for thee could reach the realms of peace? 
Without thine aid none gain the promised rest, 
Without thine aid no one is fully blessed. 

The pilgrim trav’ling through the world of time, 
Weary and faint, pants for a happier clime: 

Old age advancing with her ruinous train 

Of fell diseases, racks the heart with pain. 

A numerous progeny come clustering round, 
Search out the sight of every previous wound, 
Wake up the slumbering ache, call back the smart, 
Or pierce anew with sharper pointed dart; 
Palsey the limbs, induce the tottering gait 

And trembling step beneath the pendant weight; 
Close up the ear to al] melodious sound, 

And shroud the eye in darkness all profound; 
Freeze up the veins, the vital run compress; 
Shorten the breath and the whole frame distress; 
The vital power exhaust—and in the strife 
Waste all the vigor—drain the fount of life; 
Render the bedy one polluted pile 

Of loathsome remnants, putrefied and vile; 
Then add to this the mental ray withdrawn, 
The memory crippled and the reason gone. 

Shall thus, O Death! thy friendly aid be spurn’d, 
From thine approach man’s weary feet be turn’d, 
Secure the pains of earth, by tempest driven? 
Postpone the bliss, the heightened bliss of heaven? 
Ah! who but thee shalt terminate the strife, 

And ope the portals to undying life, 

And break the chain that binds him to a clod, 
And send the spirit home to heaven and God! 

On Jordan’s banks he bids the world adieu; 

The land of Beula rises to his view; 

His ravish’d soul exhales pure, heavenly air; 
The bitterness is past, he’s almost there. 

Shall anxious friends renew the painful strife, 
Or ply the means to win him back to life, 

Or keep him lingering on the shores of time, 

Or hold him back from Canaan’s kindlier clime ? 
Oh no! let Death fulfil his high behest, 

And man depart to be forever blest. 

No more, O Death! wilt I thy person shun, 

No more from thee, these weary feet shall run; 
Com2 when thou wilt at morning, noon, or night, 
When tempest lower, or when the scene is bright; 
When Sabbaths’ stillness call the mind to rest, 
And meditation soothes the anxious breast; 

Or in the day of weary toil, employed, 

Or on the couch in quiet rest enjoyed; 

Abroad, when strangers spurn at others’ woes, 
Or among friends, where heart-felt kindness glows; 
In closet bow’d before the mercy seat, 

Or holding forth where the disciples meet; 

Come when thou wilt, O Death! thy time is best, 
This soul discharge, this body lay to rest ; 

Come as thou wilt, thy chosen car engage; 

The slow decline, or fever’s burning rage; 

The lightning’s flash, or in the thunder’s roar, 
Or in the wave that dashes ’gainst the shore; 


In pale consumption, with thy dart concealed, 

Or bold contingence, suddenly revealed; 

Or tempest frowning o’er the verdant main, 

Or wild tornado dashing o’er the plain: 

Come as thou wilt, by warning or by stealth, 

Arrest my course, in sickness or in health, 

lyield this body to thy stern decree, 

This soul thon canst not touch, for Jesus makes it free. 





[For the Northern Light.]} 
THE POWER OF POPULAR SANCTION: 


ILLUSTRATED IN A TALE OF LIFE. 





BY MISS LAURA SMITH. 





‘* WELL, Sarah, the time is near at hand; are you 
prepared for the great event about to take place ©” 

‘* A strange question, Cornelia, to propose at this 
late day. What lady has ever reached her seven- 
teenth year without thinking often of marriage? 
Though I am not always conning books and talking 
philosophy, yet I can assure you, I shall make a 
most dignified matron.’ 

** Pardon me, my dear young friend, if at this 
momentous period in your life, I make a few sug- 
gestions; not to cast a shade of gloom or despond- 
ency over your mind, or darken your bright antici- 
pations, but to render your joy more permanent.’’ 

** You know I have little leisure for sage advice or 
prosy remarks.”’ 

**] will be brief, for my own sake, as well as 
yours. I love not the epithet of ‘‘ bas blew,’ with 
which I hear the gentlemen of your city have sneer- 
ingly designated me; but my attachment to you will 
not allow me to neglect an opportunity of using my 
influence to do good. Sarah, you are young, and 
as you know, beautiful; you perform with much 
skill upon the guitar, harp and piano, and are fami- 
liar with the pencil and brush—in short, you are 
accomplished. I mention these, not to flatter, but 
to allow them all the importance they may claim. 
This parlor evinces your laste for embroidery, and 





= fond parents often look with pride upon the 
andicraft of their only child. The gentleman you 


ded taste for literary pursuits. Like most 
of his turn of mind, he seeks the society of ladies for 
recreation, and is therefore best pleased when he is | 
most amused. But when youare the constant compan- 


look for sympathy in his pursuits. 
with some new discovery in science, or some thriil- 
ing production of genius, he seeks an answering 


of interest, think you not his ardent love will feel a 
check? I would, therefore, earnestly advise you to 
prepare yourself to be the intelligent companion of | 
Edward Elliot. 
that their after life will not be as the days of court- 
ship; but when they look for sympthising intellect in 
the wife whom they have chosen for beauty, wealth, 
or accomplishments only, and find but trifling agree- 
ableness, they blame not themselves, but their hap- 
less companion. 

** The change about to take place, frees you from | 
your parents’ government, and places you at once in 
a most responsible situaiion. You no longer will be | 
the child, with every caprice indulged and every 
wish gratified ; you will take your place among the | 
people of the world. Trials and afilictions await you, 
for they are the lot of all. Is your mind prepared to | 
endure these with fortitude? When the words of 
the lover are changed for those of every day life, 
and you find that it is often your lot to sacrifice your | 
own happiness for the enjoyment wf others— when | 
sickness and suffering lay their relentless hands upon | 
you—then, with even more of the blessings of earth | 
than are often our portion, can you endure, and smile, | 
and rejoice ? Nothing but an humble confidence in 
the wisdom and goodness of your Creator can pre- 
pare you for these trials. Weep not; I wish not for 
tears, but serious, sober thought; for deep reflection, 
that shall produce rich fruit. Tears seem only to 
blot out any favorable impression I can make ; be- 
sides, the gay bride of the evening must bear no tra- 
ces of sorrow.’? 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant with some flowers ; and while 
Cornelia is occupied in arranging this last embel- 
lishment for the coming festival, the reader shall 
hear, as briefly as possible, a description of his newly 
formed acquaintances. Cornelia Porter and Sarah 
Landon, the two young ladies whom we have seen 
conversing together, were distant connexions, but 
entirely dissimilar in thoughts, education and habits. 
The former possessed strong natural abilities, which 
had _ been well cultivated, and was a person of deci- 
dedly superior character. The latter, had passed 
through the routine of boarding-school acquirements, 
but without mastering any branch of the more im- 








ion, instead of an occasional entertainer, then he will | 
When enraptured | 


pleasure in your face, and finds there no expression | 








portant studies. She entered at an early age the 
gayest circles of the city, and mingled with thought. 
less levity in all their amusements. ‘lhe wealih of 
her parents, and her surpassing beauty, served to 
hide every fault and cover every defect. Cornelia 
by the death of her parents, was left homeless and 
Earn. and had for a few years past, resided with 

er connexions in the beautiful city of Brotherly 
Love. 

Edward Elliot had for a short time been engaged 
in the legal profession, in Philadelphia. Possessed 
of great beauty of person, and high intellectual at- 
tainments, he was universally admired ; although he 
had no fixed religious principles, mothers smiled on 
him, and daughters blushed at his approach. 

At length the sun, which seemed to linger in his 
course, went down. Guest after guest was announc- 
ed; and as they changed the comparative darkness 
without, for the brilliantly lighted rooms, the glory 
of the day seemed surpassed by artificial luminaries, 
Rich robes ‘of satin reflected in a mellow glow the 
dazzling light of chandeliers and candelabras, and 
precious gems and costly diamonds glittered with 
gorgeous and varying colors. Beauty and intejjj. 
gence, smiles and kindly greetings added a charm to 
the enchanting scene. The last guest at length ar- 
rived, and all was breathless expectation. The bride 
and groom were ushered in, and a nore lovely cou- 
ple were never looked upon. 
swelled with pride as he viewed his only child led to 
the hymenial altar by so much manly beauty. The 
impression seemed universally favurable. So com- 
pletely was every eye fixed upon the fair young cou- 


ple, consecrating themselves to each other’s happi- 
ness, that a brilliant train of brides’-maids, chosen | 


from the loveliest and most admired of the city, 
could scarcely get a momentary glance. 

The ceremony commenced—clearly and audibly 
did both pronounce the vows which were to be as 
lasting as life. Congratulations over, the music 
struck up a stirring strain, and soon all were engaged 
in the merry dance. Time passed rapidly away, un- 
noticed by the gay and happy throng, till the mid- 
night hour was chimed forth by the city clock—one 


are to marry is a Close student, and possesses a deci- | by one they dispersed, and the rooms were desolate 
entlemen | and dark. 


Oh, life! how changing are thy scenes! how va- 
rying are thy phases! Day and night, summer and 
winter, the changes of the lonely moon, the rising 
and setting sun, have some order in their coming 
and going; but in man’s destiny there seems nothing 
but unsearchable mystery. When hopes are bright- 
est, despair stands at the door; and when adversity 
has poured upon him her last cup of bitterness, and 
her spirit is sunken even to the dust, there dawns 


upon him a light more glorious than has ever illu- | 
The thistle seed 
Even the wisest men seldom realize | blown by the wind, has not less knowledge of its fu- | 
ture wanderings, than has man of his destiny. Tho- | 
rough mental discipline, and deep abiding piety, | 


mined the gloom of his pathway. 


alone can fortify nis mind and strengthen his spirit 
for the trials that await him in life. 


The youthful couple whose marriage we have | 
sketched, experienced few more changes than others | 
They had not been chosen as subjects | 


have done. 
of this simple narrative because there was aught of 


the marvellous in their history, but to exhibit life as. 


we daily see it, and to show the great danger of 


blindly following public opinion through the nume-_ 
rous changes to which it is ever subject, heedless | 


alike of the rules of justice and the laws of God. 


While we have been musing, time has stolen the | 
march upon us, and the bride of an evening now | 
comes before our mental vision, the wife of six de 


parted years. The numerous and brilliant parties 


which succeeded the nuptials, receiving and returi- | 
ing calls, a delightful excursion to Niagara, effaced | 
= bride all the good coun- | 
r 


from the mind of the 
sel she had received from her sincere friend. Dur 

ing those six years, death had taken her parents for 

his prey, though yet in the prime of life; and two 

young beings revelled in the Joyousness of early ex-_ 
istence. 


Mrs. Elliot reclined languidly on a rich sofa, a | 
the close of a warm day in August, waiting the am | 
val of her husband, that tea might be brought i. | 


At length he came, bearing in his countenance | 
the marks of sadness and fatigue. He took a seat 
by the side of his still lovely wife, but spoke not for | 
some moments; then slowly drew from his pocket | 
two ominous looking slips of paper, and presenting | 
them to her, inquired if the contents were correct. | 
Sarah cast a furtive glance over them ; express? | 
her surprise that he should always trouble her wi? | 
such matters, and assured him that the shop-keepet | 
understood their own business without her assistance. _ 
Edward took the papers his wife deemed of so little | 
importance, and silently replaced them; but ther¢ | 
was a weight upon his heart, and tea was drank with | 


little conversation. As he took his hat to leave the | 


, 
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_ pouse, Mrs. Elliot inquired if he could not spend the 
ening with her, instead of being always engaged 


with his business. Mr. Elliot replied calmly, yet 


|B decidedly, that he should much enjoy a quiet evening 


| at home, still he was compelled to be at his office. 
" Once in the street, his emotions could no longer be 
| guppressed. His chest heaved, and tears rolled ra- 
| pidly down his cheeks. He mused, as he passed on 
amid the jostling crowd:—‘‘ Then this is woman! 
woman !! nay, this is the woman whom I have loved, 
have cherished, for so many years! Oh, ye gods! 
js there no heart, no soul, no mind, in one of the 
most beautiful of earthly beings. Is this thoughtless 
being the mother of my children—the moulder of 
their minds? Heaven forbid that my daughters 
| should ever prefer the trappings of dress to the hap- 
iness of those who may love them as I have loved 
their mother. She could not endure the labor of 
reading this catalogue of trifles, the amount of which 
will not only engage me this evening, but many 
more. Day after day there comes a fearful array of 
bills, summing up the muslin and tape, blonde and 
_ siks, rings and other paltry jewels, amounting to 
hundreds of dollars, one tithe of which I know not 
how to raise; and oa she deems them nought. 
When stating to her, with all kindness, the 
condition of my pecuniary affairs, how indiffer- 
ently she turned from me. Is there no grati- 
tude in woman ? Can she not comprehend that toil 
and watching, care and unceasing anxiety, are the 
only means of honestly supplying these worthless 
ornaments. I will not, cannot curse thee—thou 
| whom I have loved—yet love with devotion; no, I] 
will still strive; perchance some change of fortune 
may yet enable me to meet these daily demands.” 
ntering his office, Edward renewed his labors, 
and notwithstanding his weariness, continued them 
util a very late hour. This was, however, but a 
sample of his daily life. He had entered the busi- 
ness world with high sentiments of honorand honesty, 
resolving to give to all their, just dues. During two 
or three years subsequent to his marriage, he had 
| been enabled to do this, by his own industry and the 
lavish gifts of his father-in-law. The death of the 


| band had no resources but his own industry. Find- 
| ing that by the most diligent application to his busi- 
) ness, he could not meet their outlays, he proposed, 
in as kind a manner as possible, that the splendid 
mansion in Chestnut-street should be exchanged for 
one more retired and less expensive; but how could 
the change be made without losing the good opinion 
of the fashionable world, or how could the daughter 
be brought out with effect, if they did not keep up 
— These, and similar suggestions, were 
all-powerful with the wife, and the fond husband 
could not take from her those privileges she had en- 
joyed from childhood. Debt after debt accumulated 
—there seemed no remedy. Like thousands who 
have not principles based upon the rock of ages, Ed- 
ward became a victim to his own weakness. He 


'B found a temporary relief in the wine cup, and more 


ind more freely, he partook of its deadly contents. 
At this time, he was not a loathsome drunkard ; he 
Bf tad not even gone so far as to neglect his business ; 
but the destroyer’s blighting influence had not left 
| his mental powers unscathed, and the once strong- 
‘Bf winded man was gradually yielding to its merciless 
‘B gmsp. All hope, all happiness seemed fled, save 
BO When the transient and soul sickening joy inspired 
| + ae stimulating and burning libations, flashed 
| gh his fevered brain and illumined his counte- 
Bf “ance with a mock gladness. He had a high sense 
Bf honor, but it regarded only the popular sanction; 
Bf feared only the condemnation of the world; he 
tspited to the name of an honest and just man, but 
With his greatest efforts he had not been able to sus- 
bin this character, and his proud heart was daily 
sey by the demands of those in whose power he 
been placed by the being ke most loved. He 
B &€emed it no disgrace to destroy his anxiety by un- 
&f “ural excitement, for he saw many great and noble 
earth joining hands over the convivial bowl, 
Bf dhe heard no voice, even from the man of God, 
 “eming against the poisonous draught. 
B , Yith no hope beyond the present life, no higher 
‘§ “9 than the approbation of others, no fixed princi- 
but the codes of honor which often guide the 
test desperado, it could not be expected that 
“ward Elliot would avoid the whirlpool which so 


\ 


tb | imperceptibly drew him onward to its unfathomable 


8. Mrs. Elliot saw the change which had come 
er him, to whom she had early plighted her faith ; 
ki saw that the voice once kind and tender, was less 

» though never severe ; that the mind once en- 
peared by the pleasures of knowledge, was now 

umbed and saddened ; the hand once steady and 
ing eye once true, were now tremulous and wander- 
his She saw a deep and settled gloom resting on 
soul, save when his mirth was excessive ; but 


a 


| 
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she seemed not to comprehend the danger of his situ- 
ation. She would jeer at the more degraded inebri- 
ate, as if not aware that the fire which had destroyed 
his consciousness was even now coursing with start- 
ling fury through her busband’s veins, and preying 
like a vulture upon his once powerful mind. So 
true it is, that those nearest danger are often least 
sensible of their situation. She, like her husband, 
had looked to the world as the highest appeal for the 
approval of every act. She had from childhood, 
been taught to consider every change in fashion an 
absolute command, which must be obeyed, and 
deemed nothing wrong save that which the fashiona- 
ble world condemned. Hence, her own mind was 
not capable of seeing its own folly, in wasting its 
energies on valueless trifles ; neither could she see 
the fearful situation of him who was but imitating 
the example of those honored amongst men. 

Was there no eye to pity, no arm to save? Was 
there no voice to sound its warnings in their ears; 
to tell them of other and higher sanctions—of pure 
and holier joys—and to speak of the power which 
would enable them to overcome the world? There 
came a voice from the house of God, but its appeals 
were lost amidst the cares and pleasures of life ; and 
there arose at times a startling voice from within, 
telling of joys untasted—of the glorious privileges of 
human beings—privileges wasted and despised.— 
But it also spoke in stern, condemning language, 
and its sounds were therefore not welcome. The 
clarion of temperance had for several years been 
sounding its notes long and loud through the north- 
ern states, but they had died away upon the breeze 
before reaching the balmy south, or excited but ridi- 
cule and contempt in the public mind. ‘There was 
also a voice, though less general, demanding the re- 
trenchment of luxuries; a voice from the graves of 
insolvent multitudes; but the giddy votary of fashion, 
sipping the sweets of life’s gay flowers, would not 
listen to its warning cry. 

Destruction, though it lingered long, as if unwil- 
ling to blight all the hopes of the young and lovely 
pair, came at length like the merciless hurricane, 
sparing nought in its relentless course. It came in 
anger, and crushed under its iron heel the helpless 
victims of their own folly. Ruin, irretrievable ruin, 
blasted at once all the bright dreams of Edward’s 
early years, and overwhelmed him with anguish and 
despair. Though he nobly sacrificed every memen- 
to of wealth, and every necessary of life, yet nume- 
rous and heavy debts were still unpaid, and his sen- 
sitive spirit shrank from meeting those he had so 
deeply injured. Humbled in spirit, disappointed 
and heart-sick, he neglected all business. Engaging 
lodgings in an obscure part of the city, he left his 
splendid home, and as he closed for the last time the 
door and entered the street, an autumnal sun was 
shedding a mellow light over the city, and the merry 
laugh and light steps of the young and happy made 
Chestnut-street a fairy scene. Now passed the 
prancing steed, proudly bearing its accomplished 
rider, who reckless of danger, gazed fondly into the 
sparkling eyes and upon the flushed cheek of the fair 
young being riding gracefully by his side. Anon 
the light wheeled carriage darted along, as if borne 
by the swift winged coursers of morning’s bright 
goddess, revealing but a glimpse of the gay com- 
pany within. All, all was animation and joy. 
Broadway would have seemed more a home for 
our unfortunate wanderers, for there poverty in its 
most squalid and loathsome state, is mingled with 
affluence; and it would have consoled them to see so 
many more afflicted than themselves. 

Secluded from the scenes of fashionable life, Sa- 
rah’s mind felt an aching void, that no parental du- 
ties, no intellectual pleasures, no religious consola- 
tions could fill. Her mind lacked early discipline, 
and thrown as she now was upon her own resources 
for amusement and comfort, she found nostrength to 
sustain her sinking spirit. Despair, deep and dark, 
began to prey upon its almost resistless victim. The 
world, to which the buoyant days of youth had been 
entirely sacrificed, remembered no more its hapless 
devotee. The husband who had soothed in sickness 
and smiled in prosperity, was now cold, stern, and 
rapidly sinking into the vortex of dissipation. De- 
spair, unpitying despair, mocked every feeble effort 
to rally, crushed every dawning hope, silenced every 
voice of comfort. But as night’s darkest hour is that 
which precedes the glorious dawn, so the deepest 
afflictions of life are often followed by its greatest 
blessings. Cornelia, whom a few years ago, we saw 
a guest at Mrs. Elliot’s paternal mansion, was now 
the principal of a flourishing school in the city of 
New-Haven. On receiving tidings of the distressed 
situation of her friends, she hastened, with all the 
sympathy of a warm and generous heart, to relieve 
their sufferings. She first ascertained the amount of 
Mr.‘Elliot’s debts, and with a noble disinterestedness 
sacrificed nearly all the hard earnings of the seven 








past years, to cancel them. With the notes in her 
hand, she sought the lowly residence of her unfortu- 
nate friends. The meeting, the explanations, and 
Cornelia’s heart-felt satisfaction in being the instru- 
ment of so much happiness, need not be dilated upon. 

The family returned with her to New-Haven. 
Her efforts for their weifare did not stop here. She 
felt assured that Mrs. Elliot’s mind was now prepared, 
by even a few months of affliction, to receive the 
truths of the Gospel. With all earnestness and 
prayer she sought to heal her spiritual maladies; 
nor did she strive in vain. Adversity had chastened 
and subdued the heart which prosperity had made 
cold and selfish. 

Hope again visited Sarah’s weary spirit, and dif- 
fused its sweet influence throughout her enervated 
system; but it was not a perishable hope. She had 
seen and felt too bitterly the falseness and fleetness 
of all earthly expectations, and she now anchored 
her bark in that safe harbor where none of the dan- 
gers which beset the voyagers on life’s wide ocean 
could come. With returning spirits, her health gra- 
dually improved; the eye began to sparkle with its 
former lustre, and the cheek to glow with youthful 
bloom. But Mrs. Elliot was not the child again; 
she had gone through the trying school of adversity, 
and had learned wisdom. With deep regret she 
looked back upon those years wasted in worse than 
idleness, but she gained from them now all the good 
they could afford—a lesson for the future. Mr. El- 
liot, through the untiring efforts of Cornelia, formed 
an advantageous partnership with one of the most 
eminent counsellors in the city. He applied himself 
with his usual ability to his numerous duties, laying 
aside those destructive habits he had formed by 
mingling with the reckless companions of his more 
prosperous days. An additional incentive to action 
was now found in his wish to free himself from the 
pecuniary obligations to his benefactress; the debt 
of gratitude he expected to bear with him to his 
grave. Sarah united heart and hand in the efforts of 
her husband; nor did she limit her exertions to these 
objects. She had received new light, and she longed 
to spread its rays over the darkened minds of those 
she fondly loved; she had tasted the sweet waters of 
salvation, and directed those cherished ones again 
and again to the pure fountain whence she had 
drawn such delicious draughts. Her daughters re- 
ceived her instruction with gladness, and their young 
minds were turned towards the bright and mornin 
star which alone could cheer them through life an 
shine upon them in the dark hour of death. 

Sut, alas! the husband, honest, honorable, and 
noble as he was, scorned to learn wisdom at the feet 
of Jesus. The world still governed him by its sanc- 
tion, and he bowed implicitly to its imperious dic- 
tates. His honesty was still the honesty of the world; 
his honor the opinion of the public. His newly ac- 
quired friends partook of the social glass, and forget- 
ful of the precipice from which he had just escaped, 
he joined them in their convivial meetings, and 
again roused that quenchless thirst , which from his 
short abstinence had begun to remit its ever unsatis- 
fied demands. He was again its victim. The prayers 
and tears of his now devoted wife, could not stem 
the mingled torrent of popular opinion and exactin 
appetite. He thought not, as the wine-glass saeaill 
merrily around the festive board, how soon the first 
victim to its fearful ravages would be shut out from 
that society, for the applause of which be had sacri- 
ficed all that is near and dear in life. 

But, listen! there comes a song of gladness—a 
shout of heartfelt joy! ’Tis not the bacchanalian’s 
song of mock gladness, nor the self made maniac’s 
shout of heartless joy—it tells of the redeemed. 
From the palace hall and loathsome hovel, man is 
arising and asserting his rights; he is bursting the 
shackles which have su long bound him to the earth, 
and rising in all the dignity of manhood. The ear 
which would not listen to affection’s most touching 
appeal; the heart which appeared callous to every 
noble feeling, and the soul which would not hearken 
to its most earnest admonitions, now seemed touched 
with new life. Popular opinion is now turned to- 
wards reform, and its voice of thunder wakes even 
the drunkard from his dreamless sleep and calls him 
back to life. Edward Elliot heard this voice, and 
with one mighty effort he shook off the vampyre of 
intemperance, and ‘‘ was himself again.” 

Months flew rapidly away, bearing on their wings 
their quiet hours of home’s sweet blessings: the in- 
describable joy of fireside felicity. But as a histo- 
rian Jeaves the days of prosperity and peace, and 
passes lightly over the reign marked by justice and 
wisdom to dwell on scenes of carnage and cruelty, 
to describe the brutality of a Nero and a Caligula, 
and the wretchedness of an oppressed people, so we 
must hasten over the halcyon hours unmarked by any 
striking event, and follow life in its numerous chan- 


ges. 
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There was a flush upon the cheek of Mrs. Elliot, 
but alas! it was not the crimson glow of health. 
Death had chosen her from among the busy throng of 
active life; but he called her slowly away to his dark 
mansions. Her step was more and more languid; 
her eye more sunken; yet an unearthly beauty over- 
spread her countenance, deceiving even the watchful 
anxiety of tenderness and love. Death, though slow 
in his progress, was unremitting in his grasp. The 
closed curtain, the gentle tread and cautious whisper, 
the desponding look of the physician, and the more 
than usually earnest prayer of the man of God, told 
the tale of the destroyer’s fearful ravages. With 
broken sentences and touching appeals, the dying 
wife expressed the deep yearnings of her spirit for 
the friend dearest on earth. ; 

At length the curtain was drawn—the whisper 
changed to low tones of sorrow—and the broken 
accents were silenced forever. The gay young 
bride, the thoughtless wife, the wretched victim of 
despair, the renewed, self-sacrificing and devoted 
Christian, had passed away like a swift shooting me- 
teor. Not so her memory; long and bitterly did 
Edward mourn that being who had received his 
heart’s first devotions; and while her foibles were 
buried in oblivion, her numerous virtues were en- 
shrined forever in his heart. 

As the most costly offerings on the Jewish altar 
were supposed to bring the richest blessings, so the 
sacrifice of the nearest and dearest object of affec- 
tion appeared necessary, inorder that Edward’s soul 
might receive that priceless gifi—the Gospel of 
Christ. The world was now changed, to his sad- 
dened gaze, and he saw it for the first time with all 
its uncertainty. When overwhelmed by poverty and 
disgrace, he had been sustained by the spirit of an 
unbending pride; now he viewed himself and his 
fellow beings in a true light. He realized that the 
world had bounded his aspirations. He saw and 
wondered not, that his steps had often strayed, for 
they had been guided only by the wild freaks of po- 
pular influence. Yet he felt not that misanthropic 
spirit which would curse the phantom that had de- 
ceived—he chose rather to enlighten and reform. 
Grieved at his own delinquencies, he ardently desir- 
ed to awaken others from their lethargic slumbers. 
But there was still a large account unpaid, and his 
spirit must grovel after shining dust. Cornelia saw 
the change, and divined the moving of the inward 
man. With her usual promptness she took the notes 
she held against Edward, and burning them in his 
presence, solemnly protested that she never would 
receive one farthing from bim. Promising to take 
charge of his motherless children, she besought him 
not to silence the spirit which would lead him to de- 
vote his life to the service of God. 

And he went forth, armed with all the experience 
which he had gained from the sacrifice of his best 
years to the moloch of popularity. He went forth a 
preacher of righteousness, and the heart of adamant 
yielded to his touching appeals. His own soul was 
not unscathed, but its wounds and bruises warned 
others of the dangers of life ; and though they often 
bled afresh when memory called up wasted years, 
yet the crimson stains aroused a weeping audience 
and humbled the admired orator. He went forth 
and taught the grovelling mind the high and holy 
sanctions which could raise it from its earthly degra- 
dation, and elevate to a happiness undreamed of 
while a slave to public opinion. Knowing from ex- 
perience, that popular sanction governs the indivi- 
dual mind with iron despotism, he went forth resolv- 
ed to make untiring efforts to enlighten, purify, and 
correct that overwhelming source of power. He had 
seen his departed companion the victim of its wrong 
direction—he had himself escaped the dark abyss of 
drunkenness only by a change of views in the com- 
munity around him. He longed to save the suffering 
victims whose lives were wasting beneath the influ- 
ence of some wild caprice of fashion; he earnestly 
desired to bring back the heart which had wandered 
from the rules of right; but more than all, his re- 
newed spirit yearned to lead the benighted minds 
from the shrine of popular favor to the pure altar of 
God. ‘If the evil he has done, live after him,” 
Heaven grant ‘‘ the good may not be buried with his 
bones!”’ 


Geneseo, Liv. Co., N. Y., August, 1843. 








Chinese Negociation.—‘1 was then despatched 
(says Captain Sir Edward Belcher,) with a flag of 
truce to Napier’s fort, accompanied by Mr. Morri- 
son, interpreter and secretary to the plenipotentiary. 
The flag of truce made use of on this occasion, was 
a large white silk flag, captured at First Bar Fort, 
and possibly recognized by some of the runaways 
here. After delivering the despatch, the mandarin 
in command agreed to give up the fort next day, if 
I would permit him ‘to make plenty of bobbery,’ 
and ‘not put that plum in the gun.’ I told him, as 





I probably should have the job, that I should not 
trouble him, provided he ran away in time.’’ 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
STATE ASSOCIATION. 





Tue Association met, pursuant to adjournment, 
on Thursday, the 3d day of August, 1843, at 11 0’- 
clock, A. M., at Syracuse. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Arthur C. Southwick, Esq., of Albany, and the cre- 
dentials of the following gentlemen as delegates, 
presented ; 

Albany Young Men’s Association—Rufus King, 
Franklin Townsend, William Davis, Samuel Van 
Vechten, William Wendell, E. B. Slason, John 
Heermans, Peter G. Dox, R. S. Cushman, Addison 
Low, Visscher Ten Eyck. 

Auburn Literary Association—J. B. Thompson, 
P. H. Myers. 

Liverpool Young Men’s Association—Nathaniel 
King, jr., D. B. Hasbrook, P. H. Agan. 

Penn-Yan Society of the Adelphi—William C. 
Parsons, Oliver J. Sprague, Joshua W. Jones. 

Penn- Yan Young Men’s Association—Andrew 
Oliver, William S. Briggs, Alfred Reed, William 
W. Oliver. 

Syracuse Young Men’s Literary Society—John 
L. Mitchell, R. Holland Duell, S. C. Harris. 

Schenectady Young Men’s Association—J. W. 
Fisher, David W. Wilkie, Edward McCamus, John 
W. Peck, John Van Sandvoord, James Fuller. 

Syracuse Library and Reading-Room Associa- 
tion—Lyman Clary, Charles F. Williston, a 
B. Walter, George F. Comstock, Daniel Pratt, D. 
C. Leroy. 

Utica Young Men’s Association—Spencer H. 
Stafford, Charles H. Doolittle, William C. Johnson, 
Egbert Bagg, John B. Miller. 


After the presentation of credentials, an address 
was delivered by the President. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and on 
motion, approved. 

Mr. Fisher, of Schenectady, in behalf of Professor 
Potter and J. B. Clute of that city, apologised for 
the absence of those gentlemen, stating that they 
were prevented from attending this meeting by in- 
disposition, and on behalf of Professor Fotter as 
chairman of the committee to which was referred 
the subject of preparing for publication a volume 
containing a course of reading, and catalogue of 
books for Young Men’s Associations, &c., reported 
that such book was in a state of progress. 

On motion of J. W. Fisher, 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to 
the several literary associations of this state, to pe- 
tition the next legislature for a copy of the Natural 
History of the State of New-York, to be presented 
to each of said associations. 

On motion of Spencer H. Stafford, of Utica, 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each de- 
legation be appointed by the President, to nominate 
officers of this Association for the ensuing year, and 
to nominate the usual number of permanent mem- 
bers, and to report at this afternoon’s session. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen 
such committee—S. H. Stafford, Franklin Townsend, 
Andrew Oliver, R. H. Duell, Lyman Clary, Nathan- 
iel King, jr., W. C. Parsons. and J. W. Fisher. 

, Mr. Stafford of Utica, offered the following reso- 
ution: 

Reselved, That this Association recommend to 
the various associations in the state the propriety of 
——s the legislature of the state for an appro- 
priation of money to be expended in employing gen- 
tlemen to lecture on subjects of literary and scientific 
interest, before such associations. 

The resolution, on motion of Mr. Parsons, of 
Penn-Yan, was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Hasbrook of Liverpool, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the President, to prepare and report business for 
this Association. 

The President appointed Messrs. D. B. Hasbrook 
of Liverpool, G. B. Walter of Syracuse, Wm. Davis, 
of Albany, W. C. Parsons of Penn-Yan, and J. W. 
Fisher of Schenectady, such committee. 

On motion, the Association adjourned, to meet at 
2 o’clock P. M. 

ArTEeRNOON SEssion. 

Mr. Hasbrook, of the committee on business, pre- 
sented the report of that committee, which was read, 
and on motion, accepted. 

Mr. Stafford, from the committee to nominate offi- 
cers and permanent members of this Association, 
presented the report of said committee, which report 
was on motion accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Walter of Syracuse, and in pur- 
suance of the report of the business committee, 





Resolved, That the several local associations be 





requested to report at the next annual meeting of thig 
Association, their state and condition, embracing 
among other things, the number of their members. 
number of volumes in their libraries, with a cata. 
logue thereof; the extent of their cabinets of mine. 
rals and other curiosities; whether or not they are 
increasing in numbers; the names of the individuals 
who have lectured before them during the year; the 


subjects of such lectures; the number given by each | 


lecturer ; the time of the organization of the society, | 


and such other information as they may deem proper _ 


to communicate, and 


Resolved, That it be the duty of the corresponding | 


secretary to furnish the several associations through- 


out the state with a copy of the proceedings of this | 


meeting. 
On motion of Mr. Parsons of Penn-Yan, 


Resolved, That the committee be continued which | 


was appointed at the last meeting of this Association 
to report a plan for organizing departments of scien- 


tific observation, and the appointment of gentlemen, | 
who, from their character, standing, or pursuits, | 


would be best adapted thereto, to furnish annually — 


lectures or dissertations on the subjects connected 


with their departments, to wd gag ors by the Asso- 


ciation, and that Mr. Stafford of Utica he added to 
such committee, in the place of Mr. Fairbanks. 
On motion, 
Resolved, That John A. Dix, Esq., be and he is 


hereby requested to prepare and report at the next | 
annual meeting of this Association, a concise history — 


of the rise, progress, and present condition of the 
common schools of this state. 


On motion, the committee heretofore appointed to | 


procure an Act of Incorporation for this Institution, 
was continued, with a request to renew their appli- 
cation for that purpose :—[Mr. Southwick, from this 
committee, having reported the failure of their appli- 
cation, by reason of an accidental omission to give 
the requisite preliminary notice. ] 

On motion of Mr. Parsons of Penn-Yan, 

Resolved, That Mr. Elisha Burritt be invited to 


deliver an address before this Association, on the | 


evening of the first day of its next annual meeting; 
and that Professor Potter of Schenectady, be invited 
to deliver an address on the second evening of such 
meeting; and that Alfred B. Street, Esq., be re- 
quested to deliver a Poem before this Society, at 
some time during its next meeting; and that, in the 
event of either of said gentlemen declining to com- 
ply with such invitation, that some other competent 
person be selected as a substitute by the committee 
on lectures. 

On motion and recommendation of the business 
commiltee, 

Resolved, That we do recommend to the several 
literary societies, to subscribe for and take the 
Northern Light and the District School Journal. 

On motion and recommendation of the business 
committee, 

Resolved, That a committee on lectures be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

On motion, the Association then proceeded to 
elect officers and permanent members by ballot. 

Mr. Duell of Syracuse, and Mr. Low of Albany, 
were appointed tellers. 

The following gentlemen were declared elected, 
viz: 

John Bt. Clute, of Schenectady, President. 
James C. Brown, of Geneva, Ist Vice do. 
George F. Comstock, of Syracuse, 2nd do. 
P. Hamilton Myers, of Auburn, Cor. Sec. 
Spencer H. Stafford, of Utica, Rec. Sec. 
Addison Low, of Albany, Treasurer. 


The following named gentlemen, having received 
the largest number of votes as permanent members, 
were on motion declared unanimously elected, "2: 
Joseph Stowe, of ; E. W. Leavenworth, 0 
Syracuse; William S. Briggs, of Penn-Yan; C. Vao 
Zandt, of ; and C. Tracy, of 

On motion, it was ; 

Resolved, That the next annual meeting of this 
Association be held at the city of Schenectady. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the delegates to the next annua 
meeting of this Association, be requested to on 
with them to such meeting, specimens of miner 
and other natural curiosities of which they may havé 
duplicate or spare specimens in their several mus 
ums, for the purpose of exchange. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons of Penn- Yan, 
Resolved, That the Superintendent of Comet 
Schools of this state, and al] County Superintendent i 
of Common Schools, while in office as such, be 
they hereby are invited to attend the sittings of | 


Association. i 
; the fifth Article of the Constitutio | 
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fourth Ne egnenns| of September in each year, at such 
place as it may from time to time designate. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen 
the committee on lectures, under the resolution here- 
tofore introduced, to wit: D. B. Hasbrook of Liver- 

1, W. C. Parsons of Penn-Yan, and J. W. Fisher 
of Schenectady. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
and are hereby tendered to the members of the Sy- 
racuse Young Men’s Literary Society, for their kind- 
ness and courtesy, and for the use of their commo- 
dious rooms. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 

P.H. MYERS, Rec. Secretary. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
MEMS, BY A READING MAN.—No. 1. 





Parallelisms.—I have been struck with the re’em- 
blance between two eminent writers, both in sense 
and in words, of their remarks on the future pros- 

cis of our race, and yet, I think, it will be equally 
manifest that the last writer cannot have perused the 
work of the first. But my object is merely to pre- 
sent the parallel passages. 

“In that high romance, if romance it be, in which 
the great minds of antiquity sketched the fortunes of 
ages to come, they pictured to themselves a favored 
region beyond the ocean, a land of equal laws and 
happy men. The primitive poets beheld it in the 
islands of the blest; the Doric bards surveyed it in the 
Hyperborean regions, the sage of the academy placed 
itin the lost Atlantis, and even the sterner spirit 
of Seneca could discern a fairer abode of humanity, 
in distant regions then unknown. We look back 
upon these uninspired predictions, and almost recoil 
from the obligations they imply. By us must these 
fair visions be realized, by us must be fulfilled these 
high promises, which burst in trying hours from the 
longing hearts of the champions of truth. There are 
no more continents or worlds to be revealed; Atlan- 
tis hath risen from the ocean; the farthest Thule is 
reached, there are no more retreats beyond the sea, 
no more discovering, no more hopes. Here then a 
mighty work is to be fulfilled, or never by the race 
of mortals.””—Edward Everett’s Address before the 
Phi Beta Kappa, 1824 

“ Now looking anxiously round the world for any 
new race, which may receive the seed (so to speak ) 
of our present history into a kindly yet vigorous soil, 
and may reproduce it, the same and yet new, for a 
future period, we know not where such are to be 
found. Some appear exhausted, others incapable, 
and yet the surface of the whole globe is known to 
us. The Roman colonies along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube looked out on the country beyond 
those rivers, as we look up at the stars, and actually 
see with our eyes a world of which we know nothing. 
The Romans knew that there was a vast portion of 
the earth which they did not know, how vast it might 
be, was a part of its mysteries. Fut to us, all is ex- 
plored: imagination can hope for no new Atlantic 
island to realize the vision of Plato’s Critics; no new 
continent peopled by youthful races, the destined re- 
storers of our worn-out generations. Every where 
the search has been made, and the report has been 
received; we have the full amount of earth’s re- 
sources before us, and they seem inadequate to sup- 
ply life for a third period of human history.”,>—Dr. 
os (Inaugural) Lecture on Modern History, 


Your Bull and my Cow.—A few years since the 
British government established a colony in the isl- 
ands of New Zealand. It wasa part of the instructions 
to the constituted authorities, that the natives should 
be treated with the greatest kindness, that their 
lands should be fairly purchased from them, and that 
every effort should be made to incorporate them with 
the English population. We in this country, who 

ve been so often and so heavily reproached for our 
treatment of the Indians, may aaerdly be anxious as 
to the result. 

A late writer in noticing the travels of Dieffen- 
bach, a naturalist, in New Zealand, observes, that 
the author sympathizes heartily with the native po- 

ulation. ‘* He sees clearly, that having sold their 
ands, they have little chance of escaping degrada- 
tion and servitude. The system of land reserves for 
their use, cannot, he thinks, be carried into effect; 
itis, in fact, a kind of poor law which proposes to 
Temove them to such spots as the surveyor shall 
point out.?? 

“Placing the English savage and the New Ze- 
lander side by side, we cannot help thinking that 

former has the superiority, though not, perhaps, 
to the extent that is commonly imagined. It were 
Well indeed, if he treated his weaker neighbor with 
ess arrogance; but the fact is, that the happy union 
of both under the same institutions is utterly imprac- 


dividuals the vices which are inherent in the social 
organization. Such a proceeding suits very well 
with the spirit of party in our disputes at home, but 
let us try at least, to be reasonable and candid in 
discussing the affairs of the Antipodes.’’ 

Abolition of Capital Punishments.—*‘ Alas, your 
reverence, Paraguay has not succeeded in abolishing 
capital punishments, then? But indeed neither has 
Nature, any where that I have heard of, yet succeed- 
ed in abolishing it. Act with the due degree of 
perversity, you are sure enough of being violently 
put to death, in hospital or highway—by dyspepsia, 
delirium tremens, or stuck Goongh by the kindled 
rage of your fellow men! What can the friend of hu- 
manity do? Twaddle in Exeter Hall, or elsewhere, 
‘till become a bore to us’, and perhaps worse! 
An advocate in Arras once gave up a good judicial 
appointment, and retired into frugality and privacy, 
rather than doom one culprit to die by law. The 
name of this advocate, let us mark it well, was 
Maximilien Robespierre. There are sweet kinds of 
twaddle, that have a deadly virulence of poison con- 
cealed in them; like the sweetness of sugar of lead. 
Were it not better to make just laws, think you, and 
then execute them strictly, as the gods still do?””— 
Thomas Carlyle, in Foreign Quarterly Review. 
July, 1843. B. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE GAULS AND FRANKS. 





[Translated from the French of Berancer.] 





BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 





[The original of the following song was written on the inva- 
sion of France by the Allies, in 1814.—Tr.) 





Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks! 


Obedient to Attila’s ery, 
A savage horde 
Is on us pour’d— 
They come a second time, to die, 
And on the fields of France to lie! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks! 


Quitting his green and stagnant pool, 
The grim Cossack, 
In bivouack, 
Believes on British faith—the fool! 
That in our palaces he’!! rule. 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France‘ 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks! 


The Russian shivering with dread, 
Beneath the snow, 
He lies below, 

Tired of his acorns and black bread, 
On our white loaves would now be fed. 
Up! up! close your ranks, 

And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks' 


The sparkling wines we have in store, 
Wherewith to toast, 
Our conquering host, 
The Saxons down their throats will pour! 
No bright, red wines! sweet songs no more! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks! 


For the coarse Calmuck’s foul embrace, 
Our daughters are 
Too fair by far, 
And our fond wives have too mnch grace, 
Let their sons still be French in race! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! olose your.ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks! 


What! those monuments so dear, 
Which tell the story 
Of our glory, 
Shall all in ruins disappear ? 
What! the rude Prussians masters here ? 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 





ticable, and we must take care not to impute to in- 





—___ 


And advance, Gauls and Franks! 





Ye noble Franks, and gallant Gauls! 
That Peace so dear, 
Will soon appear, 
And bless your happy homes and halls, 
If ye obey your country’s calls. 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Up! up! close your ranks, 
And advance, Gauls and Franks! 





{For the Northern Light.) 
OPENINGS IN BUSINESS. 





BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 





There is a numerous, worthy and in many respects, 
an intelligent class of mortals, who expend a great 
deal of time and zeal, in hunting up what are com- 
monly called ‘* openings’’ in the particular business 
or pursuit in which they desire to embark. Among 
them, a great. proportion of young men are discover- 
able. ‘These mortals go speering about the busy 
scenes of life, as if they imagined themselves thrust 
into an active world, after all its avenues of enter- 
— and employment had been pre-occupied.— 

hrusting their hands into their breeches pockets, 
we take their stand beside some lamp post, and 
look upon the moving throngs about them as if they 
were wondering when somebody would die off and 

ive them achance. They never seem to consider 
that the power which should set them in motion as 
acting and suffering agents in the great laboratory of 
existence, must be drawn from within. 

Look on that group at yonder corner. Those 
young men have served their apprenticeship or clerk- 
ship to their employers ; they have ever been found 
** honest, faithful and capable.’? Their means are 
limited, but they have integrity and a desire to be 
useful. Why are they loitering there? Let us in- 

uire. 
, That young mercantile clerk has been looking out, 
these three months, for an “ opening.’’ He had sup- 
— that his old employers would take him into 

usiness with them. Various hints to that effect had 
been given, and he had relied upon becoming one 
of the ‘‘ concern’? at the end of Vis clerkship. But 
the ‘‘ concern’’ never had any such intentions. The 
elder partner had a nephew or a son-in-law to provide 
for ; the clerk has been disappointed by the occur- 
ence of ‘‘ unforeseen circumstances,’ and of course 
been politely bowed out of the establishment. 

Young man, arouse yourself! Those “unforeseen 
circumstances” which you lament, if rightly used, 
will make your fortune—ay, more—they will make 
youa man. Whathave you tolament? Have you 
not youth, and health, and ability ? Do you not live 
in a broad, ayoung, anda free land? Strike boldly, 
then, for the prize before you! Cast off the trammels 
of habit and preconceived designs. Break up the reeds 
on which you lean. Walk forth into the wide world, 
and do not look out too long fora “ favorable stand.”? 
Make your ownstand. Establish yourself among the 
richest, the oldest, and the most skillful of them. 
Be true to yourself, and true others, and after a few 
years of trial and endurance manfully borne—you 
will be successful! 

But your friend beside you—he is a mechanic— 
what shall he do? What ge pe do, butrely upon 
his own strong arms and the skill which years of toil 
have taught him? He want time fo pause ina coun- 
try like this, where there is not a city, or village, or 
hamlet finished, and thousands yet to build! He, 
the son of art, seeking for employment among a peo- 
ple, who import, at this day, three-fourths of their 
fabrics from abroad! Idler, snatch up your imple- 
ments of skill, and let the energy of your spirit equal 
the strength of your muscles—be temperate—be 
patient—be prudent—and all the princes and poten- 
tates of the earth cannot prevent your final triumph. 

But yonder pale faced student—what shall be said 
tohim? His youth has heen wasted in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, as taught in schools. Denied the 

fresh air and invigorating exercise, his health and 
strength are delicate and precarious. Sacrificed to 
the foolish pride and absurd distinctions of society, 
he has been fitted forthe bar. Diffident and retiring, 
he now seeks an honorable entrance upon the theatre 
of life. Timidly he looks about him, and sees the 
professionsamply filled. He is friendless, pennyless, 
and proud. Day by day the restlessness of disappoint- 
ed ambition, anxiety for the future, and the throng- 
ing recollections of young dreams, now dissipated by 
the stern realities before him, impair his strength, and 
discourage exertion. Is there no “‘ opening,’’ then, 
for him? 

Ay,—a broad and splendid one—if he has the 
nerve toenteritfirmly. See ye that crowded temple? 
The civil and criminal courts of a free government 
are there held. Press on, press on, to the arena 
within. Powerful competitors are there already— 
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learning and logic, skill and eloquence have assem. 
bled before you—successful stupidity and overbear- 
ing insolence are also there—but be not discouraged, 
the eyes of the people are upon all. Enter boldly, 
bring deeper investigation and subtler argument; 
bring thought, and feeling with its thrilling tones,— 
and above all, bring integrity and singleness of pur- 
pose,—be master of these and of yourself, and an 
arbiter, juster than fortune, will bear you in triumph 
through the scene. f 

We might extend these suggestions to every active 
pursuit in life. The great difficulty with many who 
fail and droop about us, is, that ina land like this 
where millions of giant energies are struggling for 
development in manifold forms and aspects, indivi- 
duals do not meet the conflict amidst which they are 
placed, with that indomitable spirit and fortitude 
which are necessary to insure their success. They 
are apt to rely too much on chance—too much on 
friends—too much on the fortuitous advantages which 
they see others possess. Many are satisfied with 
simply deserving to prosper. ‘This is not enough— 
those who would succeed must grapple circumstances 
and force results. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
FLORENCE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





The fifteenth century was one of the most extra- 
ordinary eras in the history of the world. 
It was the commencement of the last of the three 
divisions of ages—the ancient—the middle—and 
the modern ; it was the threshold to that entrance 
which every succeeding year has brightened into 
the radiant present, and is destined to lead to the 
highest civilization. : 
The gray dawn which, in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding century, had relieved the deep night into 
which the mind of man had been plunged by the 
Gothic conquests, was now succeeded by the full orb 
of knowledge rising rapidly over the world, the va- 
pors of prejudice were melting away, and high peak 
and lowly valley were rejoicing in the glorious and 
renovating beams. 
The invention of the mariner’s compass was now 
being applied to practical use, in the stretching out 
of the discoverer’s sail over mysterious and trackless 
waters, and in new islands and territories added to 
that limited portion of the earth which man had till 
then considered his only heritage. 
That most tremendous and destructive agent in 
the art of war, produced in the last century by the 
amalgamation of three simple properties in nature, 
was in this, brought under the control and employed 
in the service of man, and by the terrific havoc it 
occasions to human life, has made gunpowder the 
chief means of checking the propensity for strife and 
inducing the world to follow the habits and enjoy the 
blessings of peace. a ; 
The last fragment of Rome’s majestic empire— 
that empire which had shaken the earth by the stamp 
of its mailed foot—the armor of whose countless le- 


sands of Egypt, and on the wild hills of the Danube, 
had in this remarkable century fallen beneath the 
rushing tide of Mahomet’s conquest—and the plumed 
turban, which had succeeded to the Praetorian helmet 
within the walls of Constantinople—and the crescent 
which usurped the place of the blessed cross upon its 
domes and palaces, told the fall of the last Paleo- 
logus, and the triumph of his fierce and barbaric 
victor. 

In Spain, the power of the Moors, long tottering 
before the blows of Christian chivalry, at last sank 
near the termination of this teeming era, beneath the 

enius of Isabella; and upon the banks of the golden 
ieee, the bright plains of Andalusia, and in the | ‘ 
green vallies of Sierra Morena, were heard and seen | ! 
no more the wild songs and gay dances peculiar to 
those children of the sun, who had for ages softened 
by the light of civilization and refinement, the Gothic 
land they had conquered. 

But these events, strange and momentous as they 
were, are thrown in the shade by two, which occur- 
red in this century, and by the influence exerted and 
the effects produced upon all after times, marking it 
indeed as a century of great and dazzling wonders, 

These were the invention of the art of printing, 
and the discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus. ; 

The first opened a new world to the mind, causing 
knowledge to break from its cloister and illuminated 
manuscript, and borne on the wings of graven re- 
cords, to traverse the populous city, the secluded 
hamlet and lowly mountain; while the last turned 
visions into realities, by showing that beyond the 
surges, stretching apparently to an illimitable dis- 
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a barricade, and every city a fortification. 


lower to tower with the harp in his hand and the 
shield upon his breast, now singing the feats of chi- 


The ga 
ples oth 
frequently spread joy and festivity within the circle 
of its influence, and by its show of fearless courage 
and chivalric mercy, inculcated the same feelings 
and precepts upon the beholding multitude. 


spread despotism on the one hand, and ‘ passive obe- 
dience”? on the other; and amidst them stood in 
brightest pre-eminence the city of Florence. 


suffered by the inroads of power in the reigns of the 
Tuscan Dukes; her streets had been the scenes of 
strife and bloodshed between the Guelphs and the 
Ghibolines—an insolent nobility had lorded over her 


which had before leaped up in flame and wrought 
deeds of vengeance upon the ancient battle-grounds 
of Italy, animated the bosoms of her sons, and urged 


equal rights. 


Florence displayed a scene of wild and tumultuous 
confusion, 


into the square, with angry shouts and flashing eyes. 
From the frowning portals of his fortified tower the 


to his plunging war-horse—the monk is speeding to 


arms is blending with the pealing shouts, and the 
square is the arena of bloody and desperate strife. 
Above all is heard the deep tolling of the martinella, 
calling with its iron tongue to the conflict. 


of the three man had imagined the world, and which 
since the song of the morning stars, bad existed, in 
all the freshness and blossom of primeval beauty. 

In such a century, teeming with such great events, 
let us glance over a few leaves of the volume thal 
records the momentous history of Florence. 

Rome, in the days of her freedom, found the Etrus- 
cans dwelling upon the rich plains of Italy, divided 
into ten brave and warlike tribes, that had made 
some progress in civilization. But the fierce cohorts 
of that grasping republic soon destroyed the frail bar- 
riers of Etrurian liberty, and the white ox of Tuscany 
has long since wandered amidst the grass that for 
two thousand years has hidden the sites of the once 
populous and fortified cities of the Eturian people. 

The Roman Eagle, which bad blackened the world 
by the shadow of her expanded wings, and whose 
shriek for conquest had startled equally the barbari- 
an Druid amid the sleets of his northern island, and 
the luxurious dweller beneath the soft skies of the 
Ganges, had, since the Christian era, been declining 
in years and suffering the decrepitude of age; weap- 
on after weapon had pierced her heart and drawn her 
blood—the rude spear of the Guadalquiver—the 
crushing war-club of the Seine, and the light arrow 
of the Rhine, had in turn dealt their work of destruc- 
tion, until her eye was filmed and her plumes nerve- 
less, and her gigantic frame sank powerless upon 
those beautiful plains from which she sprang in her 
youthful vigor, but which after all her conquests, 
proved the place of her sepulchre. 


In the gloom that settled upon the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the fall of the Roman empire, as though 
destiny wished to revenge upon it the destruction of 
Etruria, a cluster of republics reared their heads in 
Italy. Amidst Pisa, Venice and Sienna, appeared 
also Florence, which, by a long course of prosperity, 
became a flourishing city, occupying the space be- 
tween the Arno and the hiil of Fiesole. 
After the fall of the Imperial Eagle, the feudal 
system introduced by her northern conquerors held 
mankind in its most weighty and oppressive sway. 
The chain, issuing from the hand of the sovereign, en- 
compassed the nobility, who, in their turn, twined it 
around the necks of their feudatories, reducing them 
to the most absolute and degrading servitude. Know- 
ledge was forgotten, and the arts of peace despised. 
War was tie only profession of honor; skill in arms 
the only means of preferment. ‘The tramp of the 
battle-steed and the clanking of steel drowned the 
hum of industry, and the gleaming of spears and flut- 
tering of banners usurped all those signs of life and 
activity which at this day give tokens of enterprise 
and prosperity. Every valley was guarded by the 
embattled castle, with vassal roofs «clustering be- 
neath its walls.; every stream was a moat, every hill 
Yet a 
wir civilization cast over these rude times a 

rightness and softness that go far to redeem them 


from barbarism. The troubadour wandered from 


valry, and now emulating them by his own deeds. 
tournament, governed by the strictest princi- 
onor, and exhibiting the nicest skill in arms, 


But there were noble exceptions to this wide- 


She had, from the commencement of her existence, 


nstitutions and oppressed her people, until the spirit 


hem to energetic action in defence of liberty and 


On the 20th of October, 1250, the public square of 
Throngs are pouring. from the barricad- 
d dwellings, raging through the streets and dashing 
Fmed baron is sallying, his banner is spread, and 


is retainers crowd around him as he gives the rein 


1e protecting walls of his cloister—the clangor of 


The ar- 


mocracy, were stormy and turbulent, and the times 
liable to periodical convulsions. This state of things, 
however, is not to be wondered at in a people new 
to the privileges of freedom and unaccustomed to 
exercise their rights. The jealousy with which they 
regarded those rights, and the fear to lose them, fre- 
ery d induced to acts of cruelty and bloodshed. 


dwells with admiration upon the period which wit- 
nessed the existence of th 

the true sense of the word, and regards with pain the 
time, dazzling and brilliant as it was, which saw 
that republic crouching beneath the splendid sway 
of Lorenzo De Medicis; and although boasting the 
name of freedom, having upon its neck the foot of 
that generous and wise but hypocritical and despotic 
ruler. 
first of that line which, through many generations, 
enslaved her by covert acts and under specious 
names, and led at last to the dominion of the present 
time—the blighting influence of the black eagle of 
Austria. 





and armed with the weapon he has snatched from his 
work-shop; the rude seaman has left his bark float- 
ing in the Arno, and is wielding the ponderous oar; 
the peasant has deserted his ripe vineyard on the 
neighboring slope, and with hand yet purpled by the 
grape, brandishes his rustic’ knife, and even the wild 
robber has emerged from his cavern in the Appen- 
nines, led by sympathy for those orders from which he 
sprang, to mingle in the strife now waging for liberty, 
Upposed to these humble but firm advocates of right 
and justice, are the serried ranks of the despotic no. 
bles, with their broad shields and pointed spears, and 
a fancied security in their discipline and strength. 
What though the fierce steed with his mailed rider 
dashes into the tumultuous groups of the avenging 
people; what though the iron ranks deal around their 
work of slaughter; crowds upon crowds cluster 
around their unfurled gonfalon; each heart is the 
bulwark of freedom, each arm is the avenger of its 
trampled rights. The fight still rages; the multitude 
hurl their concentrated strength upon those gleam- 
ing fronts—they yield—they fy, the barons and their 
hordes; the people rend the air with their victorious 
cries—Florence is free. 
Two centuries elapsed, and the same square, in 
the same city, presented a totally different scene. 
The bell is again tolling, and numbers are again 
thronging—the artisan, the fisherman and the pea- 
sant; but the steel clad noble is transformed into the 
rich merchant, who had but lately in his extensive 
traffic paced the busy wharves of London, or been 
borne by the fleet camel over the deserts of the Nile 
to the cities of the East—the children of Florence 
are again assembled, and a new revolution is at hand. 
But the flashing eye and the frowning brow are ab- 
sent; the erect front of liberty is wanting, servitude 
is impressed upon waiting looks and deferential acts. 
The magistrates are seated around—the gonfaloniere 
—the signiors and the council, and all eyes are 
turned upon a figure that ascends the rostrum. 
Stands he there to remind the people of the ancient 
liberty of the republic—of the glory to which it at- 
tained in arts and arms—of Dante, Petarch and Boc- 
caccio, that starry triad of its intellectual sky—of 
Lando, Alberti and Capponi, stern in their honesty 
and pure in their patriotism—of the valor of its sons 
from the days of their sacred car to the time when 
they beheld with scorn the invading army of the Ger- 
man Henry encamped before the open gates of their 
city? Dves he desciibe the first noble revolution of 
the people, and the subsequent rising of the Ciompi? 
Far different is the theme of the orator, for in Loren- 
zo De Medicis do the Florentines find the deadliest 
foe to their freedom. He has convoked this mighty 
assemblage to rob them of their remaining sovereign- 
ty, not by force, but by the free will and full con- 
sent of a people whose ancestors had, in 1250, de- 
luged the very spot they stood on to obtain that sove- 
reignty. But the words of De Medicis are hailed 
by shouts—he urges the dissolution of the old coun- 
cil—that council smiles—the creation of a new balia, 
which is to infuse into the magistracy, by appoint- 
ment, a new element inthe shape of seventy sena- 
tors, devoted to his fortunes—the instruments of his 
will—and the signiors approve. That single voice, 
every tone of which takes away a portion of their free- 
dom, is now more potent in the ears of these degene- 
rate sons than trumpet-blasts, breathing from the 
graves of their fathers ~ and the same skies that echo- 
ed to the shout of victorious liberty, and the shriek 
of dying oppression, now reverberate with cries of 
acclamation to the great Lorenzo, the impersonation 
of that revived oppression—the insidious destroyer of 
that prostrate liberty. 
































































The century and a half that elapsed between the 
revolution of 1250, and the accession of Cosmo De 





Medicis, the grandfather of Lorenzo, although exhi- 
biting among the Florentines pure principles of de- 


ut on the whole, the mind reverts with pleasure and 
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The sway of Lorenzo has been characterized as 
id, and the time dazzling and brilliant. Pro- 
bably no man did more to arouse the dormant ener- 
ies of the intellect—to hasten the reign of knowledge 
| .—to resuscitate and patronize the arts and sciences, 
| than Lorenzo De Medicis. Whilst rivetting the chains 
of his countrymen, he entwined them with flowers. 
| Under his fostering care, genius was reared and 
| honored. ‘The academies and the celebrated Lau- 
_ gentian Library were founded and sustained by his 
| munificence—the study of the Latin and Greek 
tongues was liberally encouraged—choice manu- 
scripts, mouldering in their ceils, were brought to 
ight by his care—galleries were formed, in which 
were stored antique gems, coins and medals—paint- 
_ ing again glowed in its immortal colors—the harp of 
try again sounded, and sculpture again shaped its 
Cathing marble; the sublime philosophy of Plato was 
_ gevived in groves that rivalled Academus; the squares 
| of Florence echoed with learned disputes between 
grave scholars, as in Athenian days—medicine, astro. 
-nomy and geography were resuscitated—in short, all 
_ that man could do for the human race, except grant- 
| ing it its freedom, was done by the great and intel- 
_ Iectual Florentine. To disguise his encroachments, 
| however, upon this pay prerogative, his immense 
wealth was scattered in the greatest profusion—the 
most gorgeous spetacles were enacted to beguile the 
minds of the people—the young were led by luxuri- 
ous entertainments—the old propitiated by distinc- 
tion and favor. To crown all, Florence was elevat- 
ed to the highest pitch of prosperity and glory—her 
| manufactories scattered their costly fabrics of silk 
and woolen in Spain and England—her commerce 
brought from the gardens of the east their rich pro- 
ductions—the valley of the Arno smiled with fertility 
—tultivation climbed the rugged steeps of the Ap- 
pennines—and she even commanded the respect and 
received tokens of admiration from the crowned op- 
pressors of Europe. 

It has been stated that pageants were invented by 
Lorenzo to dazzle the minds of the Florentines, and 
that he practised the arts of popularity to concentrate 
their admiration upon himself. 


The sunshine streams upon a large concourse as- 
sembled in one of the squares of the gorgeous city. 
itgilds the rich architecture wreathed by the hand 
of Brunelleschi in republican days, and statues of 
Lorenzo De Medicis, shaped by artists in the present 
times of degradation. That vast crowd has gathered 
_ towitness one of those gorgeous spectacles that di- 
verted the public mind from the loss of its liberty. 
The rude boatman of the Arno—the villager with his 
_ mule—the vine-dresser from the slopes of the Appen- 
nines—the artisan bearing the insignia of his trade— 
all are viewing a scene so unique, so original and 
| beautiful, that it might well challenge their warmest 
_ admiration. 

“The planets are personified and distinguished by 
their proper attributes, and perform their evolutions 
_ othe sound of music with verses explanatory of their 
| Motions and supposed qualities.”’ 


Mars rushes by with his flashing sword to the blast 
_ ofa trumpet—on waves of sound that swell and sink 
| Indelicious sweetness Venus glides—Saturn lifts his 
| brow, surrounded with his flashing wreath—Orion 
shows his spangled belt, while the Pleiades bend their 
heads in sorrow, mourning for the sister they had lost. 
Again—there are feasting and merriment in the 
palace of the Medicis—the fused gold of Italian 
sunshine glows upon the rich tones and deep hues 
of magnificent paintings—upon statues that tell of 
Praxiteles and Phidias—upon delicious viands— 
rain wines and gay glittering guests. Full in 
¢ midst is the bounteous Lorenzo. The wise, the 
_ Roble and the wealthy (far different from the throng 
_ Of the pageant) are there, with eyes fixed on him, 
ears bent to catch his slightest whispers, and tongues 
lat move but to flatter. And oh, shame upon ge- 
nius! on one hand is Michael Angelo, the blended 
painter and sculptor, and on the other, Politian, who 
_ Hivals Petrarch in his strains, each striving to out-do 
other in the fulsomeness of his praises and dis- 
gusting depth of his adulation. 
At the death of Lorenzo, the elements of discord, 
Which had been hushed for a long period into a gold- 
oo again burst forth, and new convulsions fol- 
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Alas for Italy! Her towering mountains that seem- 
piled by nature around her for protection from the 
rest of the world, have proved but feeble barriers to 
ambition. How often have her purple skies been 
i ened with the smoke of battle? How often have 
| sla lovely plains been reddened by the floods of 
| faughter? Rorne, a Marius amid desolation—V enice, 
ed upon her broken trident—Genoa, with ‘the 
ir Fa the raarble of her palaces ””—Florence, 
tithing in the chains of Austria—all point with sad- 
eloquence to the period, when this unfortunate 








country was made one gigantic battle-ground by the 
avarice and rapacily of Eurupe’s sceptred despots. 

Germany resumed her old pretensions—the con- 
quest of Grenada enabled Spain to look for new con- 
quests—the Swiss had caught from the peaks of their 
towering glaciers, glimpses of the beautiful Eden 
that brightened beneath, and France girded on her 
sword, in assertion of her monarch’s rights to the 
throne of Naples. 

in Florence, Piero, the son of Lorenzo, had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s influence and authority. But 
the waves of popular commotion were swelling and 
tossing, although not yet lashed into sufficient strength 
to dash from their bosoms that bark of power which, 
for seventy years, had floated upon them in despotic 
triumph. 

At length the period came. Two years afier the 
death of Lorenzo, Charles the 8th of France, insti- 
gated by his desire tor the crown of Naples, and en- 
couraged by Ludovice Sforza, the usurping duke of 
Milan, crossed those everlasting snows that in an- 
cient times reflected the armor of Hannibal’s war- 
riors, and in later days gleamed in the bivouac-fires 
of the great Napoleon, and poured his eager and 
rapacious soldiers upon the vine-clad plains and 
stately cities of Italy. 

Piero, to divert the path of the powerful monarch 
from Florence, visited his camp, and in considera- 
tion of peace yielded to the Gallic king many impor- 
tant citadels owning the sway of the republic. But 
he had miscalculated the temper of the Florentines. 
Although they had lost freedom, they had saved 
pride. The return, therefore, of Piero to the city 
was the signal for insurrection. 

Another revolution rolls along the streets of Flo- 
rence. Piero and a few adherents are traversing 
the city, raising the war cry of the Medici, but 
meeting only groups arming for the assertion of their 
rights. The boatman—the merchant—the villager 
—the student and the dweller of the vineyard, all 
rally with their weapons in their hands—-the cry 
of liberty rings out upon that air that had echoed it 
in other glorious and memorable days. The throngs 
press on, but it is to a bloodless victory. 

Alarmed at the storm darkening the horizon, Pie- 
ro, with the pusillanimity of his race, has abandoned 
the city left to him by his father as an inheritance, 
but over which he was never again destined to exert 
the authority of a ruler. 

The people now ruled in Florence. A council 
was formed, in which all those who showed the right 
of citizenship were included, and from which the 
magistrates were elected. 

This council soon swelled from 830 to 1800, and 
a magnificent building was erected to contain it, the 
splendid dome of which, soaring in the blue of IJta- 
lian skies, and glowing in the first and last gleams 
of Italian sunshine, was fancifully asserted to have 
received in its construction the assistance of the an- 

els. 
¥ But three parties soon distracted the councils of 
the revived republic—the open adherents of demo- 
cratic institutions—the secret friends of the banished 
Medici-—and a separate aristocracy, that had their 
own ambitious plans and hopes of self-aggrandize- 
ment. This state of things subsequently led to the 
most deplorable results. 

By intrigue and deception, the party attached to 
the interests of the Medici family in Florence, insinu 
ated themselves into the magistracy of the republic, 
and conspired to re-instate the banished son of Lo- 
renzo in his former honors. Accordingly Piero, en- 
couraged also by the city of Sienna, and Ludovico 
Sforza, appeared with a small army before the gates 
of the city. Disappointed, however; in the rising 
among his friends, which he expected, and possess- 
ing but insufficient force without their help, he aban- 
doned his enterprise and left his position. ‘ 

Although the conspiracy was defeated, Piero driv- 
en from the city, and Bernardo Del Neri, with other 
conspicuous leaders were executed, yet the seeds 
sown produced forty years afterward that despotism 
under the blight of which Florence has been wither- 
ing to the present time. we ro 

In 1527, at the head of his conquering imperialists, 
Charles the Fifth of Spain, dashed through the fast- 
nesses of the Alps upon unfortunate Italv, with the 
war cry of conquest and destruction. For the last 
time did the ancient spirit reanimate the bosom of 
the republic, when the monarch turned his arms 
against it, exhibited in the event known in history as 
‘“the siege of Florence.” Then were the last ener- 
gies for freedom put forth to struggle “ unto death,” 
then was the last battle fought, the lamentable issue 
of which doomed the Florentines and their descen- 
dants to hopeless slavery through all succeeding ages. 
Nobly was the contest maintained through slaughter, 
throuch famine and through despair. Nobly did the 
people strive for their ancient rights, until borne 


down by the force of numbers, the proud city of | 





Florence fell with an arm weary with the blows it 
bad stricken, and foot clogged by the victims it had 
trampled. 
_ Three years after this event, the city presented an 
impressive and melancholy spectacle. Natue is 
smiling in all the splendid Bam she exhibits in this 
delicious clime, but the vineyards of the valley, and 
the olive groves of the hills are deserted—the village 
sireet is vacant, and the mule of the peasant stands 
solitary beneath his panniers in the mountain-way, 
whilst all are thronging towards the city. ‘There the 
gay noble has left his chariot drawn up within the 
ark archway of his palace court; the statue stands 
alone, with the fresh dints of the just discarded chi- 
sel; the picture gleams with its moist touches in the 
abandoned studio, whilst the floods of human life are 
pouring through the narrow streets and into the 
square, so memorable in the past history of the re- 
public. The surrounding roofs are blackened with 
forms, and every window is blocked with gazing 
faces. Does this multitude await the coming of 
sone great champion, whose arm has triumphantly 
sustained in the battle-field the drooping form of 
freedom? 

Not such the man who now appears within the 
square, borne on amidst shouts of praise and exulta- 
tion. The representative of that despotism blacken- 
ing over the I'lorentines, he comes to claim his prey. 
Amidst sycophantic cries, Alexander De Medicis 
stands to receive the homage of the people upon 
whose necks his family so long have trampled. Can 
it be possible, that amidst all the monuments of 
former days, amidst all the smiles of present prospe- 
rity, that people are about to lift their hands volun- 
tarily for the shackle? The hill of Fiesole—that 
landmark of Etrurian liberty, is towering full in the 
sight of the improvisatore ; the dome of the angels— 
that sacred memento of democratic government, is 
looming upon the eye of the sculptor; the Appennines, 
breathing of liberty, lift their summits to the gaze of 
the painter; the glorious Val D’Arno, teeming with 
republican prosperity, laughs in the sunshine before 
the glance of the vine-dresser, whilst all stand upon 
the spot which witnessed the revolution of 1250, and 
where, in 1378, the Ciompi rose with Lande at their 
head, and made Florence free. But in vain are the 
appeals of those mute speakers to patriotism or cour- 
age. As, a century before, the people welcomed 
with triumphal arches, and exultant songs, Cosmo 
de Medicis from his banishment to the supreme ruler. 
ship, so nuw ‘* the sons of those sires ’’ peal bigh the 
shout, and stretch the eager hand as Alexander pre- 
pares to plant his foot upon their bending necks. On 
the same spot where Lorenzo twined the fetters of 
the republic with his ‘* silver tongue,’’ the descen- 
dant forges a despotism more weighty, a slavery 
more hopeless; and the shouts that thunder from that 
square, rise up around that dome and die in echoes 
along that laughing valley, and towards that tower- 
ing hill, proclaim that the republic of Florence has 
fallen forever. 
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[Per the Northern Light.) 
AN EXCURSION TO SADDLE MOUNTAIN, 





Messrs. Epitors.—] noticed about a year ago 
in your valuable paper, a description of ‘ Berk- 
shire county, geographical, historical and statisti- 
cal,”? by Mr. Wm. Bacon, with which I was at the 
time much interested. In his description he gives a 
general notice of ‘‘ the mountains of Berkshire,” a 
phrase which bas become to the lovers of mountain 
scenery, but as household words, and which to an 
absent one, whose boyish steps rambled only an.ong 
its hills and vales, is but the embodiment of those 
almost holy feelings, which cling around childhood; 
of all that in her mountains is grand and sublime, and 
in her valleys that is sweet and lovely. 1 take the 
liberty of sending you a more particular description 
of one of her mountains, in many respects the most re- 
markable. This description is the copy of a letter 
from a young friend in Williamstown, who] hope 
will pardon me for making public, that which was 
not designed for the ‘‘ public eye.”’ By the way, I 
would say to Mr. Bacon, that the name of the 
mountain is Saddle alone, and would advise him not 
to attach to what is sufficiently unpoetical, the ad- 
dendum of ‘* Back.”’ 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Mason. 


Williams College, July 13th, 1842. 

Friend : You wish me to give you a descrip- 
tion of Saddle mountain; I will do so, by giving at 
the same timea sketch of a visiting tourto the 
mountain in October, 1841. Our party numbered 
eleven persons, six of whom, including myself, were 
| to ascend the western declivity of the mountain, to 
| have a view as we ascended of that remarkable was 
icalled the ‘‘Hopper.”” The others in a wagon, 
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with food and the necessary ‘‘fixins’”’ for a dinner on 
old Saddle, were to ascend the northern side, for a 
road’ had been constructed which was deemed at 
least passable. It was a fine morning, and being 
clear, and of that blandness peculiar to this month, 
we promised ourselves a fine prospect. Leaving the 
pent up rooms of the student, with a hearty dislike 
of the prosaic principles of Quintilian, the court- 
ly elegance and sprightly measure of Horace, an 
utter loathing of the problematical formulas of Day, 
and conning the studial eloquence of Blair; we sal- 
lied out to study the eloquence of nature and leave 
‘dull care”? behind. We started with spirits as 
buoyant as our situation and the expected pleasure 
would inspire. 

We took the road leading south from the college 
for two miles, when we chose a shorter course across 
the fields. Before I proceed, J will give youa ge- 
neral description of the mountain, It is by baro- 
metrical measurement, 2,800 feet above the level 
of Williains College, and 3,530 above tide water at 
Albany, being the highest land in Mass. It is 
vulyarly supposed to have a resemblance toa saddle, 
and hence its unpoetic naine. It ill comports with 
the name of its summit, Graylock; so called be- 
cause its evergreens or ‘locks’’. being at such a 
height, are in winter so often covered with frost, 
an| which gives it a very ‘‘gray’’? appearance, and 
when the sun shines upon its summit, and its ever- 
greens are covered with frost, the whole mountain 
presents an appearance such as | never saw exhibit- 
ed in any other location. It were well that évery 
mountain of Berkshire, and even the country at 
large, could boast a cognomen as appropriate as that 
of the summit of Saddle. Graylock, in name, 
reminds one of the “bonnie hills’? of Scotland, and 
can be easily woven into 


‘‘ The measured lines of Poesie.’”’ 


But enough of this, you will say; Saddle is gene- 
rally regarded as a ‘‘spur’’ of the Taconic range, 
though really considered, itis not. It is nearly an insu- 
lated mountain, scarcely connected by the surround- 
ing ranges. It lies in the towns of Williamstown 
and Adams, its summit being in the latter, and is 
nearly surrounded by the beautiful valley of Wil- 
liamstown, and the valley between North and South 
Adams. But to ourtour. We arrived at the foot of 
the mountain, coats were removed, staffs procured, 
and on the whole, I think we must have resembled 
more a company of pedestrians travelling through 
the wilds of the western wilderness, than a party 
making a tour of observation. We proceeded up 
the eastern declivity of a ‘spur’? of Saddle, called 
Bald mountain. The road, if such it might be 
called, led us diagonally up its side, and was co- 
vered with loose rock, I believe mica slate, over 
which the progress was slow and toilsome. Our path 
wound by the side of the precipice above mentioned 
called the Hopper, the sight of which as we rose 
higher and higher, was at once grand, romantic and 
beautiful. After toiling on over our weary road, 
and ever and anon quenching our thirst from some 
fountain which threw up its glad waters at the base 
of some overhanging and moss covered rock, we 
reached a landing place, if I may so say. It had 
some resemblance to the “opening’’ of thé western 
emigrants, and had the appearance of having been 
cultivated, but how its products were disposed of, 
or the ‘‘ modus operandi’? of their transit down the 
mountain, was more than we could conjecture. Here 
we made ahalt. We were on a level with Bald 
mountain, at its junction with Saddle proper, whose 
summit was yet faraboveus. The Hopper, which we 
had passed, was seen only in part, and it was sug- 
gested that we should follow it out to its extremity 
in order to have a full view of it. The top and eas- 
tern and northern slopes of this ‘‘ spur’? were entire- 
ly without leaf or shrub, (hence its name, ) and were 
covered entirely with rocks. I cannot better des- 
cribe the Hopper, than in the words of Prof. Hitch- 
cock. ‘ On the whole,’”’ he observes, ‘‘I was more 
interested by the phenomena exhibited in that part 
of the mountain called the Hopper, than by a view 
from the summit. As the traveller descends from 
Graylock, (we visited it on ascending, ) let him fol- 
low out the naked summit of Bald mountain, and 
then on turning northerly he will find before him a 
gulf at least 1,000 feet deep, the four sides of which 
seem (though not strictly so,) to converge to a 
point at the bottom. The slope of the sides is so 
steep, that one feels dizzy on looking into the gulf. 
These sides are covered with trees of various kinds, 
among which are patches of evergreen, giving to 
the whole slope a rich and captivating appearance.”’ 
**On the east side,” says Prof. Kellogg, in the 
‘History of Berkshire county,” ‘“‘may be seen traces 
of several mountain slides, so called, by which the 
trees and loose soil have been swept away from a 
height in some cases of 1,600 feet. The most re- 








markable of these slides took place in 1784, by 
which one dwelling-house was carried away, though 
the inmates escaped.’’ I think this dwelling must 
have been at the foot of the mountain, near the out- 
let of a stream, which, taking its rise from sweet- 
eprings, in the mountain’s side, and descending 
through their deep gorges, now turns a small saw 
mill at the bottom. 

An old mouldered log lay on the edge of the gulf, 
and it was proposed to tumble it downward. After 
considerable straining and tugging, we succeeded in 
raising it from its resting place, and sent it over the 
precipice. It bounded from rock to rock, and fi- 
nally dashed itself to peices long before it reached 
the bottom. ‘The sound returned its echo from cliff 
to cliff, and finally died away in the chasm below. 
The top of Saddle, from this place, (as is often the 
case in the surrounding valley,) appeared covered 
with clouds, and considering its appearance, when 
covered with snow, or in the absence of which, its 
evergreens, sprinkled with frost, white and glitter- 
ing, forcibly reminded us of the elegant passage of 
Virgil, where he describes the mountain Atlas. 
Thus Virgil writes, (and you will pardon me for the 
bad prose translation.) ‘ He sees the top and lofty 
sides of rugged Atlas, who props up the sky with 
his summit; of Atlas, whose pine-bearing head, al- 
ways encircled with dark clouds, is beaten both b 
the wind and rain; snow spread over covers his 
shoulders, rivers roll from the chin of the old man, 
and his rough beard stiffens with ice.’? Saddle is 
directly opposite Bald mountain, with the ‘* Hop- 
per’? between; therefore by a route around this gulf, 
after clambering over rocks and fallen trees, often 
resting by the way and quenching our thirst with the 
bubbling water of the cold mountain spring, we 
reached the summit. A wooden structure had been 
erected, where before the traveller was obliged to 
climb some tall tree to obtaina prospect. It was 
built by subscription of citizens of Williamstown 
and vicinity, but principally, I believe, by the offi- 
cers and students of the College. One of the ob- 
jects, when it was built, was I believe, its occupa- 
tion by the Junior class ata certain period of the 
year, with instruments to make astronomical obser- 
vations, calculations, &c. 

The form of this structure will be best understood 
by ong nigy | it with the body of the ancient bat- 
tering ram, though of greater height. Its body or 
first story is built of rough hewn logs, united together 
after the manner of log houses. Above this, its di- 
mensions are smaller, and the top is covered with a 
platform, and surrounded by a rude railing. It was 
christened Graylock Observato.y, quite a poetical 
name for an edifice so urcomely. 

We ascended. Whata prospect lay spread out 
before us! ‘*I know of no place’? (I quote from 
Prof. Hitchcock,) ‘‘where the mind is so forcibly 
impressed with the idea of vastness and even of im- 
mensity, as when the eye ranges abroad from this 
eminence.”? ‘To the north and northeast, we be- 
held the high peaks of the White and Gray moun- 
tains in New-Hampshire and Vermont. To the 
west we overlooked the Taconic or Saghcanick 
range, on the boundary between Massachusetts and 
New-York, and the eye finally rested on the High- 
lands of the Hudson, though we could not distinctly 
trace their outline. To the east and south the pros- 
pect was more extensive. The Hoosick range shut 
out the valley of the Connecticut, but we could see, 
in the opinion of Tutor C , at least 60 miles be- 
yond it. Just within the borders of Vermont, you 
look down, as it were, upon the village of Benning- 
ton, and ifs battle ground. An intervening emi- 
nence far below us, nearly hid the village of North 
Adams, and old Fort Massachusetts near it. T'o the 
south the eye traced out the beautiful valley of the 
Housatonic, which crosses nearly the whole of 
Berkshire. The numerous villages scattered through 
it, South Adams, Cheshire, Lansborough, Pittsfield, 
could be seen more or less distinctly. The small 
shutes of water at Lanesborough and Pittsfield, re- 
flected the bright rays of the sun and contributed to 
enliven and diversify the scene. But enough, do 
you say? Yet you will excuse my prolixity, if ever 
that mountain is pressed with your own footsteps. 

The only regret J experienced on retracing my 
steps, was, that no poet had ever sung its praise, 
that the mingled beauty and grandeur of its scenery, 
were not hallowed in the sweet flowing lines of Bry- 
ant; that while hetrod the classic shades of old 
Williams, and stood upon the summit of Saddle, 
he had not caught the inspiration, which would have 
led him to say, as he said in ‘‘ The Praries,”’ 





‘¢ Breezes of the south! 
ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 
Of Texas, and crisped the limped brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 
A nobler or lovelier scene than this?”’ 








{For the Northern Light.) 
THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 





BY 38. 5. RANDALL. 





It is one of the most mysterious operations of 
Providence, that the days of adversity and worldly 
gloom should be those in which we are most dis- 
posed to acknowledge our dependence upon a supe- 
rior power, and rightly to appreciate our condition 
and duty as moral and responsible beings. When 
surrounded on every hand by the blessings of life— 
in the full enjoyment of health, prosperity and ha; 
piness—the fresh blood of youth coursing joyously 
through our veins—and the future lighted up in all 
the glowing colors of anticipation and hope—seldom 
do we pause in our sunny career to acknowledge the 
source of light and life—seldom do we bow in grate- 
ful adoration to the Being from whom cometh 
‘every good and every perfect gift;’’ and still more 
seldom do we strive to direct our footsteps in that 
— which leads to Heaven, and purity and peace. 

t is only when the cloud begins to cast its dark and 
ominous shadow on the horizon, that our thoughts 
revert for a moment back upon ourselves; and when 
its increasing and complicated folds gather consis- 
tency and strength, indicating unequivocally, the 
impending storm, that we are forced to withdraw 
into the recesses of our own hearts, and to explore 
those depths hitherto unknown to ourselves, from 
whence proceed the issues of good and evil. The 
best affections and the best feelings of our nature are 
drawn forth amid the pressure of calamity. The 
loss of friends, the deprivation of health, and the 
numerous reverses and vicissitudes of life teach us, 
not only, our dependance upon those around us, of 
the human family, for sympathy, for kindness and 
assistance, but they induce us to reflect seriously 
upon the vanity and the fallacy of all mere earthly 
—— In our hours of undisturbed prosperity, we 
are but too apt to withdraw ourselves within the nar- 
row circle which comprises our more immediate 
happiness and welfare. We are utterly averse to the 


contemplation of the various forms of misery and | 


wretchedness, of want and suffering, which meet 
us at every turn. We can neither conceive their na- 
ture nor estimate their amount. They pass us by as 


a necessary part of the great scheme of things, not | 


immediately concerning ourselves, or within our 
power to mitigate or relieve. While fortune smiles 
on us, the cheerless abodes of poverty and destitu- 


tion are regarded as the resulis of imprudence, of | 


mismanagement, of incompetency, orit may be, of 
crime and guilt. We contemplate them for a mo- 


ment, weigh the deep interes!s which they involve in | 


the perverted and unequal scales of our own erring 
and most presumptuous judgment, and dismiss them 
from our thoughts. Broken hearts and crushed and 
blighted hopes lay strewn around our path—an| we 
view them, as the admirer of some romantic and 
picturesque painting examines the most effective ef- 
forts of the artist—they touch no chord in our bosom 
which thrills to the ‘‘ sad music of humanity.”” We 
cannot find it in our hearts to ‘* weep with those who 
weep’’—we do not feel that “ it is better for us to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of feast- 
ing.?? 
of the connecting link which unites us to our brethren 
of the family of man. Were Providence to grant 
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And we are, for the time, utterly unconscious | 


us our desires, and to shield us from the rough storms | 


of life—could we be permitted to enjoy an exemp- 


tion from the bitter cup of human suffering, and to | 
pass our lives free from the common calamities incl | 


dent to our nature, we should, it iste be apprehend- 


ed, become aliens to our race—strangers to the iden- | 


tities of our kind—we should gradually isolate our- 
selves from those sympathies and affections, which 
are most strikingly developed in the rugged abodes 


of adversity and want—and shut out from our minds | 


a knowledge of those higher capabilities and up- | 
ward tendencies, which are most powerfully elicited | 
as the world palls upon our fancy, and the visions ¢ 
the future become more palpable and distinct, @ 
roportion as sorrows, and trials and bereavements 
vave diminished the lustre of the past. It isa know- 
ledge of the world as it is, and not as it appears 1 
us fora brief and passing period of time—which 
enables us justly to appreciate its pretensions, 
rightly to value its most splendid inducements. 
is an acquaintance with the depths and mysteries 
our own hearts, derived from a participation in 
vicissitudes of life, which can alone teach us 4 pro 
per regard to the feelings, and a becoming chat! 
for the errors and frailties of others. It is a pract 
cal experience of the utter inefficiency of all € 
enjoyments, prosperity or success, to minister to % — 
wanis of the undying Spirit within us—to satisfy ® | 
aspirations—to still its maddening impulses W9 
— by conflicting passions, or pour bala 
of consolation uponits throbbing energies, ¥™ 
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Jacerated by an n 
which can alone lead us to the home of our FATHER 
and our Gop, where are ‘‘ many mansions.”’ 
‘(Bear up then, sons of woe, 
Life’s troubled dream at most 
Shali break Defore the Archer’s bow— 
Nor sorrow more 
Her vigils pour 
O’er all the heart has loved and lost !’’ 





{For the Northern light.) 
NIAGARA—AN ALLEGORY. 


BY HENRY R. COLCRAFT. 





Ix publishing the following fine poem, we take the opportu- 
nity to allude to a typographical error which occurred in the 
orthography of the name of the distinguished author, in the July 
number of the Northern Light, appended t« an article entitled 
“American Ethnological Society.’? The name was there printed 
Henry R. Colecraft, whereas it should have been Coleraft, the 
letter e omitted. The reason of the change from Schoolcraft to 
Colcraft, is found in the family tradition; the latter name being 
the proper one, and the former a corruption.—[Ep. lee 

An old grey man on a mountain lived, 
He had daughters four and one, 

And a tall bright lodge of the betula bark 
That glittered in the sun. 


He lived on the very highest top, 
For he was a hunter free, 

Where he could spy on the clearest day, 
Gleams of the distant sea. 


Come out—come out! cried the youngest one, 
Let us off, to look at the sea, 

And out they ran in their gayest robes, 
And skipped and ran with glee. 


Come Su,* come Mi,t come Hu,{ come Sa,§ 
Cried laughing little Er, || 

Let us go to yonder broad blue deep, 
Where the breakers foam and roar. 


And on they scampered by valley and wood, 
By earth and air and sky, 

Till they came to a steep where the bare rocks stood, 
In a precipice mountain high. 


Inya !7 cried Er, here’s a dreadful leap, 
But we are gone so far, 

That if we flinch and return in fear, 
Nos,** he will cry ha! ha! 


Now each was clad in a vesture light, 
That floated far behind, 

With sandals of frozen water drops, 
And wings of painted wind. 


And down they plunged with a merry skip, 
Like birds that skim the plain ; 

And hey! they cried, let us up and try 
And down the steep again. 


And up and down the daughters skipped, 
Like girls on a holiday, 

And laughed outright, at the sport and foam, 
They called Niagara. 


If ye would see a sight so rare, 
Where nature’s in her glee, 

Go, view the spot in the wide wild west, 
The land of the brave and free. 


But mark—their shapes are only seen 
In fancy’s deepest play, 
But she plainly shews their wings and feet 
In the dancing sunny spray. 
*Superior.  { Michigan. {Huron. §St.Clare. || Erie. 


# Au exclamation of wonder and surprize.—Odj. lan. ** My 
father.—ib. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE, 


BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 
What is education? From our earliest infancy 
we have been accustomed to the use of the term; 
and in the family circle, the elementary school, the 
haunts of men, the halls of science, and the house 
of God, we have heard its importance dwelt upon in 
7 variety of illustration, as the great object of 
ourlives. It was to impress upon our minds its un- 
speakable importance and indispensable necessity, 
that when in the glad period of boyhood the impulses 
of our physical nature prompted us to give free and 
unrestrained vent tu the exuberant play of our ani- 
mal spirits, under the broad canopy and amid the 
fresh breezes of Heaven, we were summoned to our 
irksome task, and compelled to fasten our wander- 
ing aitention upon characters, whose meaning or 
pertinency, immediate or remote, never dawned 
upon our benighted intellect. It was to enforce its 
paramount claims to every energy of our being that 
six long and weary hours of each day, during 
apparently interminable period of our adoles- 
cence, we were ‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” to 
the dreary. walls, -unyielding benches and pestilen- 
tial air of the school room; subjected to the harsh 
ipline of a stern mpnitor, and at stated inter- 





ten 


ish and deep disappointment— | 





vals placed upon the tedious and monotonous tread- | 


mill of what was facetiously termed instruction, 
doubtless from some dim association in the mind of 
the teacher, between a hidden meaning once attached 
to that term by himself, and the routine in which, 
for the time being, it was his destiny to be engaged. 
It was to demonstrate its intrinsic value, and to 
bring home its beneficial influences to our ‘ busi- 
ness and bosoms,’’ that we passed from this long and 
tedious thraldom of the primary school, to ‘ Aca- 
demus’ sacred shades,”” and then, in due process of 
time to the collegiate halls, in each of which we 
were thoroughly installed in the sublime mysteries 
and transcendent beauties of the ‘‘ classics’’—the 
significant hieroglyphics of Greek, Latin and He- 
brew—the multiform combinations of the profoundest 
mathematical lore—and the most approved and effec- 
live methods of declamatory eloquence, composi- 
tional profundity and experimental philosophy, in all- 
its abstruce branches. It was to realize our highest 
conceptions of its efficacy and power, that banishing 
from our thoughts the vulgar ambition of mingling 
with the common herd of humanity in those labori- 
ous pursuits of every day life which custom had hal- 
lowed, and reason and experience, in their blind- 
ness, sanctioned and approved, we entered our names 
upon the magical list of professional candidates for 
that immortality of fame, which is only to be won 
in the broad arena of intellectual strife; completed 
our nicely adjusted and skilfully prescribed period of 
apprenticeship to Genius, and stepped forth into the 
thronged lists of Lire with a beating heart, buoyant 
expectations, and aspirations which youth and hope 
alone can know—which an immortality of fruition 
alone can adequately fulfil. 

And it was only when we came to do battle with 
the stern realities of that LiFe, upon which we had 
entered—when with the polished but brittle, untem- 
pered and untried armor so laboriously and skilfully 
— for our use, we found ourselves in these 
ists, surrounded on every hand by the giants of the 
actual instead of the pigmies of the ideal world— 
cut off from the possibility of retreat, and thrown 
upon our own resources, to grapple with the count- 
less evils of humanity—to adjust to the standard of 
our own means its diversified interesis—to reconcile 
to our individual position its unbending requirements 
—and to adapt to our circumstances, its constantly 
changing elements of good and ill: it was only when 
the grand central truth of the earnestness, the reality, 
the responsibility of life dawned upon us, that the 
utter futility of our preparations for meeting its re- 
quisitions, was distinctly brought home to our minds 
and our hearts. If, as we were taught to believe, 
the intellectual and moral discipline to which the 
spring time of our lives had been so assiduously de- 
voted, was EDUCATION, then education, and the 
world as it is, were fundamentally at variance, and 
the art of life wholly disconnected from the results 
of knowledge. 

For whatever else the preparatory discipline we 
had undergone had fitted us, or to whatever other 
condition of existence or concurrence of circum- 
stances it might have been adapted, certain it is that 
for the practical purposes of existence, for the ca- 
pacity to enjoy, the wisdom to improve and the 
power to increase the blessings of life, for the skilful 
adaptation of our means physical, intellectual and 
moral, to the various exigencies of our condition, 
and for the harmoniousadjustment of that condition, 
whatever it may be, to the requirements of our own 
immortal nature, and the well being of those with 
whom we are in any wise connected—we might as 
well have remained in ignorance. 

There are moments in the life of every man, what- 
ever may be his intellectual, moral or social condi- 
tion, when the great problem of existence is “yn 
and seriously pondered. Whence are we? Of what 
are the wonderful and mysterious elements which 
constitute thought, reason, and understanding com- 
posed? Why are we here and for what purpose ? 
And what is to be our destination, when with the 
countless myriads of intelligent beings who have 
preceded us, we pass that fearful barrier beyond which 
mortal vision has never penetrated? From whence 
proceed the moral and physical evils with which we 
are surrounded; and why are they permitted in a 
world, where, but for their prevailing influences, 
thé animate and inanimate creation conspire to realize 
the perfection of omnipotent benevolence and wis- 
dom? Are these evils a necessary part of the great 
scheme of things—inseparable from our condition— 
beyond our control—incapable of any essential 
modification by any exertions of ours?—or are they 
the natural and inevitable results of some violations 
of the original and established laws of our being— 
the consequences of ignorance or guilt on our part, 
and therefore, susceptible of mitigation at least, if 
not of ultimate and complete eradication ? 

These are grave questions: and they have engag- 
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ed the attention and enlisted the faculties of the 

ealest minds in every age of the world. The reve- 
ations of Christianity, have, indeed, to those who 
with child-like sim licity and reverential humility, 
imbibe its spirit and receive and profit by its teach- 
ings, solved the most important of them. But to 
how comparatively small a portion of mankind has 
this sublime lesson yet penetrated: and how great is 
the number of those upon whose hearts its precepts 
of heaven-descended truth have made no percepti- 
ble, at least no effectual impression; who have failed 
to comprehend its import or ils object; who have 
grossly perverted its clearest injunctions, and lived 
in utter disregard of its most essential requisites ? 
How many in self complacent ignorance have fan- 
cied themselves acting in strict compliance with its 
demands, while constantly exhibiting unequivocal 
evidences that they were wholly unable to appre- 
ciate even its elementary principles? The christian 
religion addresses itself to the highest and noblest 
faculties of our nature. If it meet with a filting re- 
sponse from these, in whatever walks of life we may 
be situated, whatever may be our external condition, 
or whatever degree of intellectual cultivation we 
may have received, its great mission is accomplish- 
ed: and the results will, in good time, deyelope 
themselves in an elevation and exaltation of the no- 
bler elements of our being, and a gradual purifica- 
tion and renovation of our lives. 

It is for the attainment of these objects that we are 
created—that though!, and intellect, and reason 
were conferred upon us: and the manifold operations 
of nature in the external universe, combine with 
the solemn records of revelation to assure us, be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that here—be our 
earthly career longer or shorter—happy or miserable 
—whether we have known and performed our duty, 
or haply failed to perceive it—our existence is in 
the first feeble stages of its infancy. Here and 
there in the lapse of ages, we sce partial develop- 
ments of the capacity of the human intellect—or of 
the moral sublimity and grandeur to which the moral 
faculties may aspire: and we know that to us alsois 
given the same nature; and that however restricted 
its exercise may now be by the inexplicable modi- 
fications of the organized materials which constitule 
life, or however perverted from its original destina- 
tion, by the constant and variable pressure of exter- 
nal circumstances, it will ultimately fulfil its desti- 
ny, and take its proper place in the great scale of 
creative wisdom and benevolence. 

The philosophy of Natwe and of Providerce has 
indeed been studied to but little purpose, if it has 
failed to impress upon us, the great and pervading 
lesson, that the allainment of happiness, in some or all 
of its many forms, and to a greater or less extent, is 
the ullimate design of our existence. Without at this 
time entering the vast field of speculation, which is 
opened by the inquiry into the innate and diversified 
capacities of our nature, it is sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to say, that the proportion of true hap- 
piness which each individual of our species succeeds 
in attaining, is dependent toa very great extent upon 
the influence which that individual is enabled to 
exert upon the circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded, in the peculiar condition in which he finds 
himself placed, by the proper appreciation and en- 
lightened cultivation of his physical, intellectual and 
moral powers. The reciprocal influences which are 
in turn exerted upon him, both from the physical 
and the moral world, may be materiaily aggravated 
or modified, their forces increased or diminished, 
and their consequences anticipated and guarded 
against, or leftto their unchecked and unresisted 
operation, accordingly as those powers are develop- 
ed, their various functions correctly ascertained, the 
laws by which they act discovered and obeved, 
and a wise and judicious direction given to theiz 
energy. 

These principles are at the foundation of the great 
work of education; and it is mainly because they 
have not been fully understood, or their practical im- 
portance correctly estimated, that comparatively so 
little has been accomplished towards the develop- 
ment of the human mind in the various faculties of 
which it is composed. And yet, it would be an un- 
justifiable presumption to suppose that a knowledge 
of the general powers of the intcllect and reason, of 
their intimate connection with the moral sentiments, 
and of the relation which in their united action they 
bear to external nature, and to man, as a social be- 
ing, has not, at all times, and in all ages, been in 
the possession of those, for whose use such powers 
were conferred, and for whose benefit such relations 
exist. Even if we had no facts before us from which 
the contrary is clearly established, it would be an 
absolute impeachment of the wisdom of the great 
scheme of things, to assume that the observance of 
certain fixed, fundamental and invariable laws, are 
necessary to the well-being of the race individually 
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and collectively, and still that the means of ascer- 
taining and applying those laws were withheld. It 
bas by no means been reserved for the present age, 
to bring to light the conditions upon which the re- 
sponsibility of the moral and intelligent universe 
resis. We may easily conceive of the progressive 
advancement of physical science and the arts; uf the 
discovery, after the lapse of centuries of ignorance, 
of the motions of the planets and the laws which re- 
gulate the solar sysiem, and pervade the operations 
of inanimate nature. ‘These have no immediate or 
necessary connection with the duties imposed upon 
us as moral and accountable beings, or with the hap- 
piness or misery, which is the direct consequence of 
our actions. They, indeed, contribute to our enjoy- 
ment—expand our intellectual powers—refine and 
elevate our moral conceptions—and place us in a 
higher rank in the scale of being; but the primary 
vb,ects of existence were in no degree dependent 
upon their knowledge. We may, therefore, safel 
conclude that the essential conditions upon whic 
physical and moral happiness depend, in all ages of 
the world, and under all the diversitied circum- 
stances in which humanity has ever existed, have 
been known, or rendered capable of being known, 
to each and every responsible individual of the race. 
From this view of the subject, it follows that we are 
equally responsible for our ignorance of the plain 
path of duty, as for our wilful aberrations fiom it. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the 
possession of a knowledge, however accurate, of the 
fundamental laws of being, and the conditions of 
physical and moral happiness, and the ability or the 
disposition wisely and judiciously to profit by that 
knowledge, and to render it available to the great 
purposes of rational existences. This latter we hold 
to be the legitimate province of Epucation. 

Mankind, in every age of the world, seem to have 
abundantly appreciated the importance of education, 
instruction and discipline to the rising generation; 
while at the same time, they have almost universally 
overlooked the necessity of its application to them- 
selves. Hence the amount of knowledge and of in- 
tellectual, mental and moral power communicated 
from one generation to another, has necessarily been 
restricted by the impassable boundaries within which 
its possession has been from time to time limited. 
In ages when the lower propensities of our nature 
predominated, and violence, rapine and bloodshed 
pervaded the world, the cultivation of physical supe- 
riority, and of a knowledge of the art of war, was 
deemed the primary province of education. When 
to this state of things succeeded one of somewhat 
higher pretensions in the scale of civilization, in 
which the accumulation of wealth was recognized as 
the leading motive to exertion—all the streams of 
education were diverted into this great channel; and 
when, at a later period, the minds of men were stirred 
up from their inmost depths by the prevalence of a 
more enlightened philosophy, embracing within its 
range all the interests of humanity and all the vari- 
cus conditions of man, the human intellect was at 
once attracted to the investigation of the profound 
principles thus brought into view; and metaphysical 
speculation and abstract reasoning formed the prin- 
cipal occupations of the schools. Had those who first 
received the teaching of this philosophy been com- 
petent to grasp its great truths, and to apply them, in 
the spirit with which they were promulgated: or had 
they submitted themselves to a continued study of 
their practical bearing and application, while they 
communicated them to the rising generation, the lat- 
ter would have been enabled to advance with an irre- 
sistible impetus in the pursuit of truth; and mankind 
at this day, instead of groping through the intricate 
and devious passages of metaphysical subtleties in 
search of the true philosophy of human life, might 
now have been in the full enjoyment of its highest 
results. 


The progressive development of all the faculties of 
our nature—mental, moral and physical—the adapta- 
tion of each to its peculiar and appropriate sphere of 
action—the thorough and equal cultivation of all— 
and the steady advancement of their combined influ- 
ences to the great purposes of existence here and 
hereafter—constitute the true and exalted province 
of education. It commences with the first feeble 
perceptions of the “infant of days ’—accompanies 
us through all the vicissitudes of life, shaping our 
peculiar destiny and influencing every step of our 
onward nei II the ingredients of our 
cup of happiness or misery—preparing us to act 
worthily or unworthily our part in the great drama 
of the universe—and making up the solemn record 
for eternity. Upon its wise or unwise direction de- 
pends its power for good or for evil upon the indivi- 
dual, upon the immediate circle of his influence, and 
upon the community in which he may reside; and 
upon its partial or complete development, the effi- 
ciency and strength of character, and the capacity for 


extended usefulness and great accomplishments 
which each individual may exhibit, in that depart- 
ment of life which fortune or chance may assign to 
him. 

The broad and essential distinction between edu- 
cation and instruction, is now fully appreciated ;—a 
distinction lying at the foundation of every well re- 
gulated system of education, but which for centuries 
has apparently been overlooked, or its importance 
unperceived. That knowledge which enables us to 
perceive and to discriminate—to ascertain the pow- 
ers and various relations of the objects around us— 
the properties of matter in all its forms—the process 
by which science has deduced those principles which 
regulate and animate the material world, and the re- 
sults to which the historian and the philosopher have 
arrived in their laborious investigations in the moral 
and physical world, and the vast region of metaphy- 
sical inquiry ,—is, indeed, necessary and requisite to 
furnish the materials with which the superstructure of 
education must be reared; but it advances us, of 
itself, not one step beyond this. Hence the great and 
hitherto inexplicable inefficiency of those systems of 
learning which have solong prevailed. All civilized 
nations have made early and abundant provision for 
the education of their children, in the mode which they 
supposed the best adapted to the important purpose 
in view. Whatever science could unfold or art re- 
veal—whatever the hoarded stores of the past could 
communicate of knowledge or information; and 
whatever the researches of the learned and the wise 
could develop, was liberally supplied; and yet the 
lapse of successive centuries, while it witnessed the 
progressive and rapid extension of knowledge, and 
the continued spread of civilization, added little to 
the sum of human happiness, or the elevation of hu- 
man character. In the most polished nations of an- 
tiquity, the seeds of vice, corruption and depravity 
overspread the soil: and in the midst of an unexam- 
pled diffusion of the arts and sciences, the utmost 
violence and discord shed their baleful influence 
throughout every portion of society; crime stalked 
abroad in open day in the disguise of the most che- 
rished virtues; and the intellectual powers which 
siezed with an intuitive quickness the highest results 
of learning and philosophy, were, with a few bril- 
liant exceptions, wholly incapable of comprehend- 
ing the practical and “daily beauty ” of a life mo- 
delled even on the imperfect lessons of ethics to 
which the age had attained. In more modern times 
the same melancholy spectacle has frequently been 
presented; and while the meridian beams of the sun 
of knowledge have been concentrated upon the na- 
tions of the civilized world; while the mysteries of 
the universe have been successfully explored; each 
separate element analyzed and familiarized to the 
comprehension of the most ignorant; the inmost re- 
cesses of the human mind laid bare; and the vast 
circle of science and the arts illustrated in the thou- 
sand temples of learning scattered throughout the 
land—whole hecatombs of human victims have been 
annually offered upon the shrine of reckless ambi- 
tion; the laurel wreath of fame has encircled the 
brow of the sanguinary and relentless destroyers of 
the *‘ hua.an form divine,’? more often than that of 
the philanthropist, the statesman or the philosopher; 
and vice and crime, wretchedness and suffering have 
widened the circle of their influence, and deepened 
the traces of their desolating career. 

If, therefore, education, while it has enlarged the 
boundaries of knowledge, and extended the range of 
the human intellect, has failed to direct that know- 
ledge to the accomplishment of its legitimate object, 
the benefit and happiness of mankind; has contented 
itself with the communication of abstract truths, with- 
out conferring the disposition or the will to apply 
these truths to the practical purposes of existence; 
has stored the susceptible and ingenuous mind of 
youth with the most abundant treasures of science 
and art, without enabling it to resist the powerful as- 
saults of temptation, the depravity and corruption of 
the age, or the innumerable obstacles which a per- 
verted public opinion interposes to a career of true 
usefulnessand honor; it has obviously fallen far short 
of its destination, and is unworthy of the name. 
Judging the tree by its fruit, we are compelled to as- 
sume that such has been the case; and while we would 
by n> means disparage the great results which the 
progress of civilization has effected, these results, it 
may reasonably be pronounced, have borne no ade- 
quate proportion to the profusion of materials which 
have contributed in each successive age to their at- 
tainment. 

At this period of general enlightenment and ex- 
tended enterprise, when the benevolent impulses of 
the wise, the great and the good are seconded by 
the restless and untiring energy which forms a strik- 
ing characteristic of the age in which we live, it is 
by no means surprising that this important subject 





should claim a conspicuous place in the public 





mind. Nor is it among the least gratifying indi- 
cations of the progress of an enlarged and liberal 
system of reasoning, upon this great topic, that a 
complete revolution has already been effected in the 
opinions of thinking and intetligent men, as to the 
fundamental principles which should guide our in- 
— in a matier of such paramount importance to 
the we and future well being of our iace. 

The desire of knowledge is implanted in our na- 
ture by the hand of the Almighty Architect. But 








the bitter experience of ages upon ages of guilt and | 


misery, of degradation and suffering, has taught 
mankind that knowledge alone cannot confer happi- 


ness or avert wretchedness. Each successive gene- | 


ration, as its countless thousands have passed onward 
along the troubled current of life, has sought, by im- 
parting its varied experience, and its acquired trea- 
sures of wisdom to (hose who were embarking on 
the same perilous stream, to neutralize its fatal in- 
fluences, and to secure for its successors an exemp- 
tion from these manifold evils which every stage of 
its own progress had developed. 

These lessons, however well designed and solemn- 
ly inculcated, have ‘‘ played round the head, but 
come not near theheart.’? So numerous and power- 
ful have been the counteracting influences which un- 
regulated and perverted passions have supplied; so 
dimly has the light of truth been discerned through the 
heavy mists of error which encircle these low grounds 
of time and sense, on which we grovel; and so irre- 
sistibly has the grosser incumbrances of the material 
world around us enthralled our nobler faculties and 
led captive alike our reason and judgment, our mo- 
ral and our intellectual powers, that after the lapse 
of nearly six thousand years, and in the midst of the 
accumulated treasures of the wisdom of ages, we 
find ourselves apparently at as great a distance from 
that tree of knowledge, the fruit of which shall yield 
us happiness, unmingled with evil, as were the earli- 
est progenitors of our race. 

It is, however, a redeeming trait of our common 
nature, that we labor assiduously to diminish, as far 
as we possibly may, the superincumbent weight of 
moral and physical evils which, in their best estate, 
must be the inheritance of our children. However dark 





and troubled may have been our own lot—however 
unpropitious our entrance upon the stormy ocean of 
life, or however disastrous our voyage, we are natu- 
rally most solicitous to make early and anxious 
— for their welfare. In proportion as we 
save ourselves been forced by the tide of circum- 
stances, or by our own weakness and folly, into paths 
where the roses of existence have been choked by its 
thorns, or withered by its blasts, we are desirous to 
sture the minds of those, whose future destiny is de- 
pendent upon our care and vigilance, with a fund of 
practical wisdom, which shall save them from rashly 
venturing into similar untoward and dangeous ave- 
nues. 


Albany, August, 1843. 





[Selected for the Northern Light.) 
AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE, 





Accounts of the new “ Aerial Steam Carriage ” 
are floating about the papers; delicious food for the 








wonder-mongers. One account is furnished by @ 
correspondent of the Times. The difficulty in the 
construction of aerial carriages has been, to com- 
bine machinery adequate to the power of sustension 
and propulsion with the lightness requisite for float- 
ing ina medium so thin as air. The idea of a car- 
riage invented by Mr. Henson is an ingenious plan 
of partly evading and partly subduing that — 
It is observed, that birds of strong flight, as the rook, 
take a great effort to rise from the ground, but that 
once on wings, fly with little effort, only requiring 
sufficient forward motion for progress and for keep- 
ing the resistance of the air beneath their wings. 
Hence the principle of the new machine: a motion 





is imparted to it at starting by a foreign agency, 8° 
that the rise from the ground is performed by a pow- 
er which is left behind and does not add to the weight. 
Then the expanded wings of the rook are imitated, 
so that the machinery is only needed for propulsion 
and for a very small share in the act of sustension; 
and finally, by a new economy, the weight of the 
motive power is greatly reduced in comparison W! 
its force. The machine is thus described: 

*« Tts car, enclosed on all sides, and containing the 
passengers, managers, burden and steam-engine, 
suspended to the middle of a framework, which is 
so constructed as to combine great strength with ex- 
treme lightness, and is covered with any woven tex- 
ture which is moderately light and close. This main 
frame or expanded surface, which is 150 feet long 
by 30 feet wide. serves in the most important respects 
as wings; yet it is perfectly jotntless and without 
vibratory motion. It advances through the air W! 





one of its long sides foremgst and a little elevated. 
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To the middle of the other long side is joined the 
tail, of 50 feet in length, beneath which is the rudder. 
These important appendages effectually control the 
flight as to elevation and direction, and are governed 
by cords proceeding from the car. Situated at the 
back edge of the main frame, are two sets of vanes 
or propellers, of 20 feet in diameter, driven by the 
steam-engine. 

“We have already said that the velocity of the 
machine is imparted atits starting. This is effected 
by its being made to descend an inclined plane: du- 
ring the descent the covering of the wings is reefed, 
but before the machine reaches the bottom that cov- 
ering is rapidly spread: by this time the velocity ac- 
quired by the descent is so great, that the resistance 
produced by the oblique impact of the sloping under- 
surface of the wings on the air is sufficient to sustain 
the entire weight of the machine, just as a brisk wind 
upholds a kite: but while the pneumatic resistance 
thus procured by the velocity prevents the falling of 
the carriage, it opposes also its forward flight: to 
overcome this latter and smaller resistance is the of- 
fice of the steam-engine. 

‘‘ The chief peculiarities of this important member 
of the carriage are the respective constructions of its 
boiler and condenser. The former consists of hol- 
low inverted truncated cones, arranged above and 
around the furnace; they are about fifty in number, 
and large enough to afford 100 square feet of evapo- 
rating surface, of which half is exposed to radiating 
heat. The condenser is an assemblage of small pipes 
exposed to the stream of air produced by the flight 
of the machine. 
from five to eight pounds to the square inch. The 
steam is employed in two cylinders, and is cut off at 
one-fourth of the stroke. Our engineering readers 
will be able to gather from these particulars, that the 
steam-engine is of about 20-horse power, supposing 
the evaporating power of the boiler to be equal, foot 
for foot, to that of the locomotive steam-engine. 
‘or it weighs, with its condenser and the water, 

ut 600 pounds. } 

“The area of the sustaining surface will be, we 
understand, not less than 4,500 square feet; the 


| weight to be sustained, including the carriage and its 


total burden, is estimated at 3,000 pounds. The load 
is said to be considerably less per square foot than 
that of many birds. It may assist the conceptions of 
our non-mechanical readers to add, that the general 


_ appearance of the machine is that of a gigantic bird 


with stationary wings; that the mechanical princi- 
ples concerned in its support are strongly exemplified 
in the case of a kite; and that its progress is main- 
tained by an application of power like that which 
propels a steam-boat. In the operations of nature, 


| particularly in the flight of birds, will be found many 






SS 


striking illustrations of the principles on which the 
inventor has proceeded.”’ 





(For the Northern Light.] 
THE BASIN.—psy A. BILLINGS. 


From the steep city street, and from the shore 

Of the broad river, crimson, tall and slim, 

The mill is seen; and when the slanting sun 
Throws the sweet witchery of his light and shade 
Over the eastern slope, the windows flash 

In one blent glare of gold. 


The afternoon 
With black gigantic pencil, o’er the earth 
Has sketch’d each object, and with vagrant tread 
I wander where it lists me—from the margin 
By which the white sail steals, and now and then 
The clattering steamer darts, I upward pass, 
Till a deep basin walled with sheer steep banks 
Receives my foot. Midway above, the trunks 
Of twisted pines are hanging; seemingly 
As though to pitch down headlong they had sought, 
Aud then been spell bound. 


Dusky ehadow fills 

The oval chasm, but a stripe of light 
Its edges bathes: it seems a Titun cup 
Rimm’d with rich gold. Beneath, the smooth worn rock 
Is fissur’d into channels by the stream 
Divided into threads that creep along, 
Moistening the clumps of tall rank grass and moss 
Spotting this floor of rock. Without, the sun 
Though sinking, beats with fierceness, but the air 
Breathes cool and damp within this wall’d recess, 
Calming the fever’d blood, and gliding o’er 
The brow with delicate smoothness. On this root, 
So twisted as to form a rustic seat 
Irest, and shape in dreamy indolence, 
The shadows glimmering in the haunted realm 
Of Fancy, till the hemlock’s apex shows 
No more its tip of light, and treading down 
To the calm river side, I see it glow 
With the last tints of twilight from the clouds. 
Before me like the sparks of fireflies, gleam 
The city’s evening lights, and its loud tongue 
That through the day gives out its myriad sounds, 

sinking to the murmurs that at last 


It is found to produce a vacuum of 


{For the Northern Light.) 
REALITIES. 


BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 





The day is past, when Fancy’s sun 
Each object gilds with golden light— 
Youth’s visions slowly, one by one, 
Have faded from the sight. 
Hopes their meteor rays have shed, 
And meteor-like, have disappeared ; 
Loves have been that now are dead— 
Loves fondly, long endeared. 


The rough and chilly autumn blast, 

Hath blown Youth’s spring leaves far away; 
The time of buds and blossoms past, 

And things of summer day. 

The field with frost is silvered o’er, 

The tree stands desolate and bare; 
The wave in madness beats the shore, 
; Passion and strife are there. 


The mingled shades of twilight come, 
But bring no more their spells along ; 
If music breaths, the soul is dumb, 
And echoes not the song. 
The stars as erst in heaven arise, 
And sweetly smile on all below— 
But time hath hushed their harmonies, 
And dimmed their mightier glow. 
And silver moons as fair arise, 
Earth looks as chaste beneath their light ; 
As mildly beam the azure skies, 
As in youth’s primal night :— 
But all their charms have fied away— 
Love’s evening walk, and Friendship’s vow, 
And Music’s strain, where, where are they? 
| All—all are absent now. 
The lightning glance of Beauty’s eyes 
In vain directs its fiery dart; 
The world too surely petrifies 
The softest moulded heart :— 
It falls like noon-day rays upon 
A mountain’s pierceless shield of snow, 
Where warmest suns ‘hat ever shone 
But give a colder glow. 


‘The festive hall of revelry, 
Where mirth and music mingle strains, 
Where “‘ fairy forms are flitting by,”’ 
And laughing pleasure reigns, 
Hath lost its power to lighten up 
The heart where Time’s dark shadows dwell; 
The sparkling eye and sparkling cup 
Alike have lost their spell. 


And Friendship’s brow is growing cold, 
The pressure of its hand less warm; 
All things—excepting power and gold— 
Are losing every charm. 
Each flower, and field, and running brook, 
Nature’s calm sunshine and its storm 
Are putting on a sombre look, 
An uninviting form. 
Cne vision only grows more plain, 
As age and darkness gather o’er; 
Seen both in hours of joy and pain 
Far oftener than before. 
But unlike earlier fancies, this 
Brings with it shades of night and gloom, 
Dark as Eternity’s abyss— 
It is the silent Tomb. 


Lirnotint.—Mr. Rotch, V. P., delivered a lec- 
ture on Mr. Hullmandel’s Lithotint process, which 
| was illustrated by a variety of specimens. The art 
| of lithography was invented in 1796, by Alois Sene- 
| felder. While one of his dramatic works was going 
| through the press, he spent much time in the printing 
office, and made himself fully acquainted with the 
lart of printing. Numerous plans occurred to him 
for producing a substitute for the ordinary printing 
process, in none of which, however, he succeeded, 
till his attention was accidentally directed to a fine 
piece of Kelheim stone, which he had purchased for 
the purpose of grinding his colors. It occurred to 
him, that by covering the stone with ink composed of 
wax, soap, and lampblack, he might use it for his 
exercises in writing backwards. One day, as he had 
just succeeded in polishing a stone which he intend- 
ed to cover with etching-ground, his mother entered 
the room, and asked him to write for her a bill for 
the washerwoman, who was wating for the linen. 
Having no paper at hand, he wrote the required bill 
on the stone with his composition ink, which he in- 
tended to copy at his leisure; suddenly he thought of 
biting in the stone with aquafortis, applying printing 
ink to it, as to wood engravings, and thus taking im- 
pressions from it. In this he succeeded. . 
nefelder’s time up to the present day, tne art of Li- 
thography has gone on gradually improving. The 
lithotint process of Mr. Hullmandel may be thus de- 
scribed:—The drawing having been sketched, tint- 
ed, and finished by the artist on the stone, with litho- 
graphic ink, mixed with water to produce the vari- 











Die in the voiceless slumbers of the night. 








From Se-| 


ous shades, is covered over with gum water, and | 


weak nitric acid, to fix it; after waiting a sufficient 
time to dry, a solution of rosin and spirits of wine is 
poured over the stone, and as this ground contracts 
by drying, it cracks into millions of seticulations, 
which can only be discovered by the use of a micro- 
scope ; very strong acid is then poured over the aqua- 
tint coating, which entering all the fissures, produces 
the same effect on the stone as the granulations of 
the chalk by the ordinary process. The rosin pro- 
tects the drawing everywhere but in the cracks, and 
having remained a sufficient time to act on the un- 
protected - of the drawing, the ground is washed 
off, and all appearance of the subject on the stone 
vanishes, until, ink being applied by a roller in the 
ordinary way, it is reproduced, and ready for taking 
off the required number of impressions, which in 
some cases have extended to the number of 2,000.— 
[ Selected. 


Mr. J. B. Hoteare, author of an Atlas of Ame- 
rican History, and other valuable works, is prosecut- 
ing with great vigor an extensive work on the gene- 
alogies of American families. The plan of the work 
is unique. 

Each family is traced from its original emigration 
to this country, down to the present generation. It 
is founded ona plan entirely different from European 
works of a similar character, and cannot fail to be 
of great interest to the present, as well as future ge- 
nerations. Jt embraces historical as well as biogra- 
phical matter. Almost every family is identified 
with the history of the country; and it is upon this 
principle that this gigantic and novel, but exceed- 
ingly important, literary enterprise is founded. A 
somewhat different plan has been adopted by Mr. H. 
for the publication of this work, from what is usually 
done. Itis published by contribution. Individuals 
desirous of coming into the work, have the privilege 
by contributing a certain amount. There is no other 
way by which such a work could be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully; and we are happy to state that it is meet- 
ing with entire success. e are prevented, for the 
want of room, from alluding in detail to this gentle- 
man’s other productions. We will, however, state 
that they are of such a character as warrant us in 
saying, they are destined to occupy an important and 
distinguished place in the rising literature of our 
country.—Ep. 








iG GeorcGe W. Fitcn, of Troy, is a duly au- 
thorized Agent for the Northern Light. 








Agriculture. 





[For the Northern Light ] 
WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





It is generally considered good economy for the 
farmer to get out his grain at the earliest possible 
period, because, eesties its being thus easier pro- 
tected from vermin, and nine times out of ten he 
will find his interest promoted by being in a situa- 
tion to avail himself of the advantages of market, 
whenever favorable opportunities may offer. A few 
days sometimes make a material difference in the 
price of agricultural commodities. 

Here, it appears to us, that in preparing grain for 
market, it would be judicious for farmers to separate 
as much as possible, the defective grains from the 
good, and to keep those which are anywise defec- 
tive to be used as food for their stock. Those who 
have raised crops of wheat or rye for seed, should 
certainly lose no time in getting it out, and placing 
it in market, for they may rest assured each will 
command good prices and ready sale. 

Wheat.—Let no one who can conveniently do so, 
delay a day in getting bis ground intended for wheat 
ready as speedily as possible; for although, in fa- 
vunaie seasons, it will answer to sow as late as No- 
vember, experience teaches us itis always best to 
get it in as early after the middle of the month as 
possible, as it will be less liable to be winter-killed, 
and the chances of its escaping the ravages of the 
grain worm are much in its favor. Besides early 

sowing is a remedy against rust or mildew. 

Rye.—It is a custom with many*good farmers to 

| sow their rye early this month, while others defer it 
until October, the sooner it is sown the better chance 

it will have to resist the frosts and of not being win- 
iter killed. The question of which is the best time, 

‘though often mooted, it has never yet been settled. 

| Sandy or gravelly soils are best suited to its growth, 

‘and every possible pains should be taken to have it 

lin fine tilth. If it be not well pulverised, neither 

‘rye or wheat will thrive as “ell as might be desired. 

Quantity of seed.—This is a vexed question, and 
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one which every farmer takes the liberty of settling 
according to his own views on the subject. We 
think that less than 14 bushels of either wheat or 
rye to the acre should not be sown. By sowing too 
thin, the growth of weeds is encouraged, to the 
great detriment of the growing crop, and the loss of 
the owner. To guard against this, it is most prudent 
to fill up the ground with plants of grain, which in- 
creases the yield and excludes tue growth of weeds 
and grass. 

, Hogs that are intended to be fattened should now 
be pul up, and all the weeds, refuse grass, apples 
that fall from the trees, should be thrown to them 
daily. It is the practice of some to turn their hogs 
into their orchards, and under some circumstances 
we think it a good one, as they will devour myriads 
of insects that would otherwise next spring and sum- 
mer, injure or destroy the trees. 

Manure.—As manure is the farmer’s gold mine, 
no opportunity should be suffered to pass without ad- 
ding to the compost heap. Gather all the early po- 
tato (ops, weeds of every description from the bor- 
ders of the fields, corner of fences, turf from the 
road sile, loam, muck, and every kind of vegeta- 
ble offal ; let these be thrown into the hog pens, where 
they will not only contribute to the support of the 
swine, but they will prepare them for your dung heap. 
After undergoing the “ape of manipulation by 
your hogs, they should be placed once a week, tak- 
ing the precaution of covering them carefully over 
with earth of some kind several inches deep. Weeds 
will make about one-third their bulk of good manure 
when decomposed; and indeed if one cart load of 

ood mould or earth were placed over every three 
Fonds of weeds, the proportion would be greater, as 
the exhalations of the latter, while undergoing the 
process of decomposition, would become incorpo- 
rated with the mould or earth, and make it as valua- 
ble as any other portion of your dung heap. By at- 
tention tv this, you will increase the quantity and 
quality of your manure to a great extent, and in like 
proportion add to your means of improving your soil 
and crops the next year. 

During the early part of this month sow timothy ; 
and it has been recommended by some to sow clover 
seed also. It has been the practice of some of the 
farmers in Massachusetts, where their meadows had 
run out, toturn over the sod after mowing, spread 
on a few loads of compost or scrapings of the barn 
yard, harrow it in thoroughly and sow half a bushel 
of timothy to the acre, from which more than one 
ton of very superior hay has been taken from the 
acre the following summer. 

If you have field crops of vegetables, such as 
ruta bagas, carrots, sugar beets or mangel-wur 
zel, keep them clean from weeds; and the soil should 
be kept loose, that they may receive the full benefit 
of the dews and rains. 


In THe GARDEN. 


Before we enter upon the detail of the kind of 
vegetables which requires planting during this month, 
it may not be out of place to observe that every far- 
mer who values the comfort and economy of his 
family, or who may desire to ensure for his table a 
good supply of vegetables, which bye-the-bye is a 
consideration which every head of every family 
should hold in the highest estimation, for there is 
nothing more promotive of solid comfort, nor evin- 
cive of a greater degree of attention to the neces- 
sities of elegant hospitality, than a well stored gar- 
den. Certainly there is nothing so acceptable to the 
eye of taste, asa table judiciously set off with vari- 
ous vegetable productions. 

Strawberries.—As the month of August is gene- 
rally a busy month for the farmers, you may not 
have had time to prepare the beds and finish trans- 
plantation of strawberries; do so now, and thus se- 
cure to your family one of the greatest luxuries, as 
well as one of the most healthful of the fruit family. 

Cabbage.—If you desire to have early cabbage 
next season, you must avail yourself of the present 
moment. The seed may be sowed any time between 
this and the 15th of the month; the earlier the bet- 
ter. Sow the seeds in beds of good garden mould, 
and either cover or rake them in about one-fourth of 
an inch deep. Should the weather prove dry, the 
beds should be watered every evening until the 
plants are up, and in about five weeks they will be fit 
for being planted out. 

Lettuce.—It is the practice of many to sow let- 
tuce seed as early as possible this month, to be set 
out in warm borders next month for early spring 
use. 

Celery.—Earth up your celery plants, and let it 
be done on a dry day, taking care not to cover the 
hearts of the plants. 

Rhubarb.—We take this opportunity of recom- 
mending to the favorable notice of our readers this 
delightful vegetable, which has been too long ne- 


glected by our horticulturists and farmers. For tarts 
and pies there is nothing superior to it; besides we 
have it at a season of the year when other substances 
for that purpose are scarce and not to be had. It is 
far preterable for such culinary purposes, to the 
gooseberry or currant, and itis so prolific in growth, 
that a dozen or a dozen and an half of plants is suf- 
ficient for a family. There are two kinds, one cal- 
led the giant, the leaf stalks of which we have seen 
as large around as a man’s wrist; but they are not 
so early as the common kind, nor is the flavor as 
delicate. In add.tion to their value as a dessart, they 
are said to have powerful medicinal qualities, par- 
ticularly in those distressing affections of the bowels, 
which so afflict our children and carry them off by 
hundreds each summer. No head of a family who 
regards the health of his offspring, should be with- 
out some dozen of plants in his garden. 

The time of sowing the seeds is November, and 
the following directions for its culture we copy from 
Thorburn’s catalogue : 

“ Sow in a tich, dry, sandy loam, about three- 
fourths of an inch deep, as early in the spring as 
possible, (if done in November, they will vegetate 
in spring with more certainty;) when the young 
plants appear, keep them free from weeds; if the 
weather be dry, water them wiartarne though with 
little at a time; and be very careful to protect 
them from the mid-day sun, till they get tolerably 
strong, for if exposed fully to it during their infant 
state, few will escape destruction. A wide board 
placed sidewise on the south side, projecting over 
the plants a little will serve this purpose effectually, 
without depriving them of the benefit of the circu- 
lating air. The first season is their critical period ; 
having survived that, they have nothing to fear. In 
November, the leaves having decayed, cover the 
crowns of the plants two inches deep with earth from 
the intervals. In April, strip off the covering till 
you see the tops of the plants; give all the ground 
a slight digging; dress it neatly, keep the beds well 
hoed and always free from weeds. fi is much bet- 
ter to propagate by slips from the old roots in the 
spring months. The seed starts very readily if 
sown in the autumn, but vegetates rather joule in 
the spring. The flower stalks should never be suf- 
fered to run to flower, but taken off as soon as they 
arise.”? 

It is the stem of the leaf from which the tarts are 
made, and in taking the stalks, remove a little earth 
and bend down the leaf you would remove, slip it off 
from the crown, without breaking, or using the knife. 
The stalks are fit to use when the leaf is half ex- 
panded; but a larger produce is obtained by letting 
them remain till in full expansion. 

As some of our readers may not be acquainted 
with the manner of cooking this vegetable, we will 
give the following, to the goodness of which we 
can testify. 

Wipe the stalks with a dry cloth; peel and cut 
them into small pieces; put them into a stew-pan 
with sufficient water to cover them, and when scald- 
ing hot, drain off the water, put in sufficient sugar 
to sweeten, and stew them gently for a few moments; 
stir in some butter, and such kind of spice as is 
agreeable; cover the plate with paste and put in the 
preparation, and cover with paste as for an apple pie, 
and bake in the usual manner. 

Another method is to “ peel and wash one or two 
dozen sticks of Rhubarb; put them in a stew-pan 
with the peel of a lemon, a bit of cinnamon, two 
cloves and as much moist sugar as will sweeten it; 
pe it through a hair seive; then add the peel of a 

emon, and half a nutmeg grated, a quarter of a 
pound of good butter and the yolks of four eggs and 
one white, and mix all well together; line a pie dish 
that will just contain it, with a good puff paste; put 
the mixture in and bake half an hour.’ 

We will now leave the pastry cook to bake her 
pies and turn again to the garden. 

Apples and peaches may be continued to be bud- 
ded until the latter part of this month, if the weather 
should continue mild. 

In the latter part of this month, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, honeysuckles, and all other shrubs of a simi- 
lar nature may be laid down. 

Selecting seed.—The seeds of varions vegetables 
are now daily becoming ripe, the best only should 
be gathered for propagation, and let those which are 
not first rate never be used for planting or sowing. 
The dry kinds of seeds are best kept in their own 
pods or outer coverings; but the seeds of all soft 
fruit, such as melons, cucumbers, squashes, &c. 
must be cleansed from the pulp and mucilage which 
surround them, otherwise the rotting of those parts 
will spoil the seeds. 

The proper time for gathering seeds is the period 
of their perfect maturity, which may be ascertained 
by the dryness of the stem; because, when the lat- 





ter begins to decay it becomes bleached, and no fur- 


| early or ve 





ther nourishment can then be conveyed to the seed. 
And lastly, we enjoin on all to keep a sharp look 
out for those pestiferous intruders, the weeds; donot 
suffer them to mature their seeds, nor raise their 
ugly heads on any part of the premises; the pig. 
stye is the best and most proper place for them; the 
inmates of which will receive them with grunts of 
satisfaction. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER—CROPS, &c. FOR JULY, igsg, 








Tue prevailing winds of July have been north, 
and the temperature has ranged rather low for the 
season, but the frequent showers, with which a kind 
Providence has seen fit to bless us, has had a ten- 
dency to push forward —_— with a rapidity 
seldom witnessed. The low temperature of the 
weather, however, has been favorable for wheat and 
other small grain, in arresting its rapid growth, and 
giving it a seasonable check, or they would, in all 
robability have grown more to straw than is desira- 
i, under the more important consideration in re- 
spect to grain. Without this check, there were some 
fears entertained that the wheat would rust, and 
barley and oats would fall, which always diminishes 
the crop. At no period within our recollection has | 
the face of the country presented a more promising 
appearance than it now does. Itis true, the wheat 
upon some fields was much injured by the severity 
of the weather of the past winter, and the ravages of 
the insect, I regret to say, has nearly destroyed the | 
crop on some Relds, and it is conjectured that very 
little, if any more than the amount of seed sown, 
will be harvested. This to many will be a serious 
disappointment, for it makes considerable difference | 
whether a farmer has flour to purchase or wheat to 
sell. Itis nota little singular, too, that while some | 
fields are so infested with the grain worm, others in 
the same neighborhood have escaped with little or 
no injury. It appears that those fields sown very 
late have escaped. If this should be | 
the case, it is worthy of notice, and should govern | 
us in our sowing this fall. The harvesting of grain, 
generally, will be a few days later than last year, | 
and the general appearance betokens a faircrop. 
The crop of hay must necessarily be a heavy one, 
especially on those fields newly laid down. It is 
supposed by the laborers, that on one field belong- 
ing to the writer, that from 34 to 4 tons of clover 
hay was taken from the acre! After putting it in 
cock, it was impossible to drivea team between 
them without throwing them down. Grass was rea- 
dy for the scythe from five to six days earlier than 
it was last year. 
In my report for May, it will be recollected that 
I made the remark “‘ that all the seasons, whether 
early or late, are nearly in the same state of for- 
wardness on the 10th of June.’? This to the observ- 
er of nature, I think, will be readily admitted was 
correct, so far as regards this year at least. Vege- 
tation was never known to be more rapid or more 
luxuriant. Indian corn has grown rapidly for the 
last month, and is now as forward as it has been for 
the last two or three seasons, and the prospect at 
present is that it will be full an average crop. 
Potatoes, and roots generally, though backward, 
look healthy and vigorous, and there is a prospect 
of making good crops. . 
‘While we have been blessed with refreshing and | 
salutary showers, at the south and east, from all ac- | 
counts, they have been suffering from a drought. 
The sowing of ruta-bagas commenced later than | 
usual, but under very favorable circumstances; the | 
peculiar state of the soil, and the seasonable and co- 
pious rain which fell on the 17th and 18th, caused 
the plants to push forward with such rapidity, that | 
they were soon out of the reach of the beetle or tur- | 
nip-fly, so destructive to that tribe of plants. | 
Small fruit, such as strawberries, raspberries, &e. 
have been abundant and of delicious flavor. Cur | 
rants are uncommonly large and fine. | 
The prospect for apples and pears is far from be- 
ing flattering in this section, as large quantities are 
constantly falling from the trees; and the same may 
be said of plums. The unusual quantity of insects 
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this year is supposed to be the cause, for on examh 
nation it is found they are all more or less oot 
with worms. This will be quite a great disap nit 
ment, as the blossoms were abundant, and the vial 
set well, and the prospect in May, for a bountilu 
crop, was never better. at 
’ Since the date of my last report, (June 26th,) : 
have had twenty-four fair days and seven storm® 

















The weather since haying commenced has been pe! 
favorable for curing and getting in that CrP ihe 
the farmer that has not improved it, may reg 





lost time for that important work. 
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June 26th, wind southwest, cool, fair in A.M. 
cloudy in P. M. and indications of a storm, which 
finally passed tothe south. Glow-worms, (lightning- 
bugs, ) first noticed. 

Sith, wind south, clear and extremely hot. 
98th, wind west, and very hot—at seven P. M. 
| clou’s gathering in the west; sharp flashes of light- 
| ping in the north, which was followed by a slight 
| shower, and another in the night. 

29th, wind south, cloudy in the morning— wind 
changed to southwest, and a moderate breeze ren- 

dered it quite pleasant. Clover fit to cut. 

30th, wind west of north, soon changed to west, 
and a gentle breeze tempered the heat, rendering it 
uite agreeable. 

July Ist, wind north, cool and clear in the morn- 
ing and not a breath of air stirring; P. M. sun 
poured down his scorching rays; cattle seek and 
sand up to their bodies in water; horses panting 
and the perspiration rolling off them in large drops; 
fowls and birds retire to the coolest recesses, and 
stand with their wings thrown out from their body 
anting for breath; at three P. M. it was so intense- 
ly hot, (thermometer 90 in the shade,) that man 

_ and beast could hardly stand to work; all nature 
seems drooping from the effects of the heat. 

2d, wind south, clear and intensely hot; P. M. 
wind changed to southeast, remained in that quar- 
ter but a short time, when it suddenly veered round 
tonorth, and loud peals of thunder were heard at a 
distance; vivid flashes of lightning shot down from 
| every quarter; soon appeared over head, deafening 
us with its roar, and the rain for a short time fell in 
torrents. 

$rd, wind north, clear, cool and pleasant. The 
nin of yesterday has givena new start to vegetation, 
but the severe gusts of wind which accompanied the 
shower, has prostrated much of the grass and grain. 

4th, wind north, cool, a clear sky and a brilliant 
| sun; wind soon changed to south, and a gentle breeze 
| rendered it very favorable for the exefcises of the 
| day. Potatoes in blossom. 

5th, wind north-west, cool and cloudy ; some rain 
inthe night, and a slight sprinkling in A. M. when 
em off fair and pleasant. Oats begin to 

ad, 

6th, wind north, cool, fair and pleasant. Ox-eye 
daisy very common and uncommonly abundant this 
season, and showing in places where it has not been 
seen for several years. 

7th, wind northeast, cloudy and some sprinkling 
of rainin A. M ; clear and pleasant P.M. Barley 
begins to show head. 

8th, wind north, clear and pleasant in A. M.; at 
two P. M. clouds gathered in the west, a severe 
gust of wind passed over with a slight sprinkling of 
| rain for a few moments; another at three, and an- 
_ other at five o’clock P. M., but in all not more than 
| suffivient to lay the dust. Some have commenced 
mowing. 

9th, wind north, cool, fair and not a cloud to be 
seen; in P. M. the wind changed to northwest and 
finally south; some thunder heard at a distance; 
clouds gathered, and at nine we had quite a shower, 
which was very acceptable. Flies began to be trou- 
blesome. 

10th, wind south and fresh; warm and pleasant; 
at P. M. it darkened in the southwest; some dis- 
tant thunder heard, and at four we had quite a severe 
= for a few moments. Haying become ge- 
neral. 


llth, wind northeast, cool, sun out and some 








| clouds flying; warm P. M. Black raspberries 
ri 


pe. 
_ 12th, wind north, cool in the morning and warm 
in thé afternoon. 
13th, wind north, cool and fair. 
‘14th, wind south, some clouds, but sun out warm; 
Wind changed to southwest, and distant thunder 
ard, but the storm passed to the north of us. 
16th, wind northeast, quite a heavy fog; clouds 
| flying low, and strong indications of a storm, but 
lly passed over. 
16th, wind south, a thick fog, but soon cleared 
fair and pleasant; a bright sun and a gentle 
reeze from the south. The gradual sinking of 
mercury, and a perceptible dampness in the at- 
mosphere, are indications of an approaching storm. 
17th, wind south, brisk and very damp; cloudy 
ae A.M.; a storm’set in and continued at short in- 
frvals during the day, accompanied with distant 
under occasionally, and flashes of lightning. 

» Wind south, dark and stormy; several very 
*evere showers in the night; clouds flying low; at 11 
play wind changed to west and cleared off until 

rH dark, when we had another slight shower. 
ion wind north, a fine breeze, a warm sun, and 
ce etl day; in P. M. wind changed to north- 

A good day for the curing of hay. 

» Wind north, cool and clear; sun out bright 


SS 








and a gentle breeze rendered it favorable for hay- 
makers and agreeable to others. 

2ist, wind north, clear, cool and pleasant. Rye 
harvest commenced. 

22d, wind northwest, fair, warm and pleasapt. 

23d, wind north of west, clear and warm. Oats. 
begin to change color. 

24th, wind north, warm and pleasant in the morn- | 
ing; at 9 it suddenly darkened in the north, and at’ 
twelve w. hada slight s}rinkling of rain and an-| 
other at two, and remained dark and cloudy the re- 
mainder of the day. 
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Since the date of my last report which was up to 
the 23d of July, we have experienced very unset- 
tled and unfavorable weather for farm operations. 
lt has been “‘ catching times”’ in securing our crops 
of hay and grain. An Englishman in my employ, 
remarked that it reminded him of home; that they 
seldom had a greater proportion of fair weather; and 
that it was with great exertion and great difficult 
they could secure their crops of grain. ‘ Thinks-f. 
to-myself,’’ if the past month is a fair specimen of 
English weather, I am thankful that my lot bas been 
castinamore genial clime. 

The prevailing winds have been north, and it has 
rained fifteen days out of thirty, which has much re- 
tarded field operations, and put the farmers in ar- 
rear in their work. We have had but ten, what may 
be called clear, fairdays. The mornings have been 
foggy and many of the days sultry and humid, which 
has had a tendency of causing rust on most of the 
out-standing crops, particularly oats and barley; and 
the late rains have caused considerable injury to the 
oat crop, much of which was cut and in swath, 
some of which has already sprouted. 

On harvesting wheat, I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that the grain worm, as was feared in the 
early part of nog has caused but little injury, and 
a fair crop has been secured in good order. Late 
sown wheat, however, has suffered more from rust 
than any other cause. The berry and quality of the 
wheat in general is said to be good. Rye has not 
turned out as well as usual. Oats will be more than 
an average crop and very heavy, which is not com- 
mon with such a luxuriant growth of straw. The 
crop of hay in this section has been remarkably 
heavy, and secured in the best condition. Never in 
our recollection has the weather been more propi- 
tious up to the Ist of August, for securing that crop, 
and if we had had the direction of the weather our- 
selves, I much doubt, whether we could have bet- 
tered it. 

Corn, potatoes, and all root crops have a luxuriant 
growth, and the prospect for a bountiful crop is very 
encouraging. The late rains have improved the pas- 
tures and all kinds of stock are doing well. On the 
whole we may say, that the weather of July has been 
all the farmer could wish. Jt is vig d gratifying to 
us, to be able to congratulate our brother farmers 
upon the bountiful character of our harvests, which 
are now nearly all secured. From all accounts from 
different sections of the country, with the exception 
of the south part of this state, and some of the wes- 
tern states, the crops of wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
grass, have notonly yielded well, but are of excel- 
lent quality, particularly oats. It is generally sup- 
posed, on comparing the reported aggregate pro- 
ducts of the whole country of the present season, 
with those of former years, that the crops enumerat- 
ed are more abundant and of better quality, than 
they have been for many years. With grateful hearts 
to a wise and peach + Soactiedes. for this divine 
care over us, let us be thankful and endeavor to de- 
serve a continuance of those smiles, which have so 
signally rewarded our past toils. ‘ 

July 24th, wind north, cloudy in the morning; a 
sprinkling of rain at noon. 
25th, wind still north, cool, anda dense fog in 
the morning, cleared off fair and pleasant. 

26th, wind still remaining in the north, clear and 
warm, heard the city bells. 

27th, wind north, rained in the night; slight fog, 
then cleared off very warm. At 5o’clock P. M., 
when in the city, I noticed a thermometer hanging 
on the sun-side of a brick building butin the shade, 
marking 105 degrees! 
28th, wind northeast, slight fog, cool and plea- 
sant; at 10 wind changed to south, and at 11 we 
had quite a shower with some thunder. : 
29th, wind west, cloudy, warm and sultry in the 
morning; fair and pleasant after 10 o’clock. 

30'h, wind northwest, commenced raining at break 
of day, accompanied with some heavy peals of thun- 





with occasional intermissions until P. M.; when the 

wind changed to northeast, then to north. This 

| Storm was so abundant and so gradual, that it satu- 

rated the soil to the depth of three or four inches, 

‘and was of immense advantage to the growing crops, 

particularly corn, potatoes, and oiher roots and 
rasses. 

31st, wind north, clouds flying low, with a blue 
sky above; sun out occasionally, and a gentle 
breeze. 

August Ist, wind north, cool and cloudy in the 
morning, but finally cleared off, and a gentle breeze 
rendered it a fair hay day. 

2d, wind north, cool and slight sprinkling of rain 
at 5 A. M.; cloudy and sun out occasionally. Bob- 
o-links are now congregating in flocks, preparatory 
to their departure for a more genial clime. The 
have changed their summer dress of black and yel- 
low, and assumed the less showy and modest one of 
prey. They have ceased to cheer us with their en- 
ivening song—the call notes are only heard. ‘I'he 
may be found around the borders of our oat fields, 
on which they commit some depredations, but we 
forgive them forthe music they have cheered us with 
during the summer. 

3d, wind north, cool, and a heavy dew; a clear 
sky, a brilliant sun, and a warm drying day. 

4th, wind south, slight fug in the morning; a 
warm and clear day. | vata, Ae standing at thirty 
deg. and two tenths. 

5th, wind south, cloudy and a dense atmosphere; 
sun out occasionally; heard the bells of the city in 
the morning; at 5 P. M. a drizzling rain set in, and 
at ng it increased and rained quite hard during the 
night. 

6th, wind north, storm continued until 8 o’clock, 
A.M. when the clouds began to break away and it 
partially cleared off. This storm has given the soil 
a complete drenching; pastures have recovered and 
the young grass has sprung up vi orously ; potatoes 
and all growing crops are improving rapidly. 

7th, wind south, clouds flying high, sun occa- 
sionally obscured. 

8th, wind southwest, dark, warm and sultry, and 
a drizzling rain; at ten the wind changed to north- 
west, but remained lowery until P. M., when it par- 
tially cleared off. 

9th, wind still northwest, warm, cloudy, and a 
dense fog which remained until noon; when the sun 
broke forth, though faintly. 

10th, wind west, warm anda thick fog; at 5 P. 
M. it clouded over and some sprinkling of rain, and 
pie dark a storm set in and continued during the 
night. 

llth, wind west of north, commenced raining at 
7 A.M. and continued through the day, several 
severe showers in the night. 

12th, wind west, still raining at break of day; par- 
tially cleared off at five, and a gentle breeze ren- 
dered it quite adrying day. At noon it darkened in 
the north, some thunder at a distance and threatened 
a storm, but finally passed to the north and east of 
us, and while we escaped, a severe shower was ex- 
perienced at Albany. 

13th, wind north, fair and pleasant. 

14th, wind east of south, a gentle breeze, warm 
and sun out fair; in P. M. it clouded over and a 
sprinkling of rain in the evening. 

15th and 16th, wind north, clgar and pleasant. 

17th, wind south west, warm and sultry; a slight 
depression of the barometer noticed; dark and 
cloudy in the west; attwo P. M. we had a shower 
ee with thunder, and quite heavy at the 
north. 

19th, wind north, dark and sultry; frequent showers 
in P. M. 

20th, wind northeast, cool and cloudy during the 
day; a gentle breeze in the P. M. ; 

2ist, wind still northeast, commenced raining at 
four A. M. and continued, though moderate, — 
the greater partofthe day. Inthe P. M. it lighten 
up and had some appearance of clearing off. 

23d, wind north, commenced raining between 3 
and 4 in the morning, and continued with little or 
no intermission until 11 o’clock, causing the small 
streams to overflow their banks. The storms which 
have occurred since the 17th, have caused considera 
ble injury to the out crop, as much was cut and in 
swath, and could not be gathered until much 
sprouted. 

23d, wind still north, dark and cloudy, sun out for 
a short time only. 

24th, wind north, dark and cloudy in the morning, 
warm, and sun out; some black heavy clouds float- 
ing low, and appear filled with rain. In the P. M. 
the clouds disappear, a gentle breeze from the north- 
west, and a brilliant sun once more greeted us, and 
we hope for fair and pleasant weather. ‘* After a 
storm comes a calm.”’ 





der and a few flashes of lightning, and continued 


Three Hills Farm, near Albany, Aug. 24, 1843. 
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Literary Notices. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Primary Lessons—Introduction to Popular Les- 
sons— American Popular Lessons— Sequel to Popu- 
lar Lessons—The School Friend—Primary Dic- 
tionary— Tales from American History—Poetry for 
Schools— Grecian History—English Histury—Bi- 
ogruphy for Schools—Elements uf Mythology— 
Youth's Plutarch. 

The above catalogue comprises the series of school 
books given to the public by Miss EL1zAa Rospains, 
a lady widely known to fame, as one of the most en- 
lightened and successful teachers of youth our coun- 
try has hitherto produced. It, as we believe, true 
greatness is dependent upon the extent and variety 
of the service which each individual has rendered to 
others and to the world, then is Miss Robbins un- 
questionably entitled to a high meedof fame. Toa 
mind of native strength, originality and power, she 
unites untiring industry, great discrimination and a 
wide and comprehensive range of thought, equally 
adapted to the cultivated and the expanding intel- 
lect We are well aware that this is great praise ; 
but we are thoroughly satisfied that it is deserved. 
There are few minds of sufficient energy, depth and 
vigor to grasp the events and the philosophy which 
belong tu the past history of any portion of the race, 
and at the same time qualified and disposed to illus- 
trate those events and that history in such a manner 
as to render them attractive and interesting as well 
as instructive to children. And yet, how much of 
human character depends upon the right understand- 
ing and true conception of these elements of mental 
and moral growth! How many gallant barks have 
been wrecked on the turbulent ocean of human ex- 
istence, in the infatuated attempt to follow the course 
of the great captains and great men whose exploits 
have been universally held up to admiration in the 
glowing details of history ! hat inadequate con- 
ceptions of true greatness, of the objects, ends and 
aims of existence, of happiness and virtue, have 
through this delusive medium been inculcated and 

rpetuated! How different, in all its aspects, isthe 
history of Greece and of England, when presented 
to usin the clear and discriminating light of the 
civilization of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
by a gifted mind, deeply imbued with a love of all 
that 1s excellent, and noble, and virtuous in human 
conduct and character, from the history of the same 
facts and the same people, set before us by even the 
most eminent authors, who saw them through the 
distorted medium of an erroneous philosophy of na- 
ture and of revelation! We have not time, at present, 
to enlarge upon this fertile theme ; but to us, as well, 
we duubt not, as to thousands of others, it has long 
seemed that unless the history of the nations of an- 
cient and modern times can be rewritten in the spirit 
of the advanced, and advancing, civilization of the 
age—and unless its true lessons, deeply important as 
they are to our progress as individuals and commu- 
nities, can be early brought within the comprehen: 
sion of the millions who are preparing in our ele- 
mentary institutions of learning, to act their part in 
the great drama of human life—it were betier that 
this branch of intellectual and moral culture, if cul- 
ture it can be called, should be wholly dispensed 
with, at least in our system of education. 

We hail the works which we have enumerated at 
the commencement of this article, as indications of 
the prevalence of a more en! ghtened public opinion 
in reference to the importance of early and thorough 
moral, no less than intellectual culture. The series 
which Miss Robbins proposes to introduce as read- 
ing books in our schools is progressive, and, in our 
judgment, well adapted to the improvement and cul- 
tivation to the learner. ‘If,’ says the editor of the 
Evening Post—no incompetent judge—speaking 
with reference to the Grecian History, ‘‘If we were 
requested to point out the historical work in the 

English language best adapted for the instruction of 
the young, we should fix upon this.’? The strong 
testimony of the teachers of the several public schools 
of the city of New-York, in favor of the entire se- 
ries, has been added to the almost universal commen- 
dation of the press in that city. And we hazard little 
in saying, that the introduction of these works into 
our schools, and of the English and Grecian Histo- 
ries into our district libraries, cannot fail to exert a 
happy influence on the minds of the young. The 
“ Tales from American History” are already in 
most of our libraries, constituting a valuable portion 
of the first series of the Messrs. Harper. 

The works are for sale by Roe Lockwood and W. 
E. Dean, in New-York ; and by the principal book- 
sellers in this city. 








ErratTa.—For “1775” in Ist line of * Onwaw'sset, or 
the two friends,” in the last number, read 1755. 


The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 2 vols. 8 vo., 
1842-3. As we scarcely expect to survive the com- 
pletion of this work, we may be pardoned ina few 
brief notices of its commencement. The Society, 
under whose authority it is published, and of which 
Lord Brougham is the well known head, have still 
in hand several works commenced years since, and 
concerning each of which it has broken multiplied 
promises. ‘I'he Library of Usetul Knowledge is 
imperfect in many parts. The maps of the societ 
have been completing fur ten or twelve years—until 
the older ones relating to Asia and North America 
are scarcely any more a safe guide, while the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge has ceased being is- 
sued, and instead of 48 volumes as at first promised, 
we must content ourselves with what we have. Were 
it not for the names of the publishers, Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longmans, we should advise all 
prudent buyers of books to hold off from the present 
herculean work. 

The Editor is George Long, Esq. lately a profes- 
sor in the University of Virginia, but now a resident 
of London. He is assisted by a large number of con- 
tributors, and each article has the initials of its au- 
thor subjoined to it. The two volumes just publish- 
ed, comprehending about 1780 closely printed octa- 
vo pages in double columns, contain about 3000 me- 
moirs, and yet extend only from 4. to Antelmi. If 
conducted throughout on ils present plan, it will cer- 
tainly form the most voluminous Biographical Dic- 
tionary now extant. We do not question the talent 
or learniug with which the work is conducted. We 
have, indeed, been surprised with the multitude of 
Jewish and Asiatic names that are noticed. But as 
in duty bound, we have looked particularly for the 
individuals of our own country, that have obtained 
a place. They are the following : 

Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, 

John Adams, Samuel Adams, 

Abiel Abbott, Ethan Allen, 

William Henry Allen of the Argus, U. S. Navy. 

Fisher Ames, 

And of individuals connected with our Colonial or 
Revolutionary History. 

Lady Harriet Ackland, Jeffrey Amherst, 

Sir Edmund Andros, Major Andre. 

The interest of works of this description, however, 
lies particularly in its biography of persons quite re- 
cently deceased, and concerning whom, we are of 
course anxious to Jearn particulars that have been 
concealed or avoided during their lifetimes. We re- 
fer in illustration of this to the sketches of Alexander 
of Russia, General Andreossy, Anarada, Ancillon, 
Margravine of Anspach and Angeloni. 

It is barely an act of justice to state that the lives 
of Americans as enumerated above, are written with 
much candour, and an evident desire to be accurate 
and impartial. There is, however, one article, which 
we must except, and which we give in full. 

Aston or ALLSTON. William, a native of 
the United States, North America, and a distinguish- 
ed painter, bothin history and landscape. In Dr. 
Nayler’s Dictionary of Artists, he is said to have 
studied in the school of Sir Joshua Reynolds, (North- 
cote does not mention him in his Life of Reynolds, ) 
and to have afterwards gone to Rome, where in 1805, 
he established a reputation by a picture of Jacob’s 
Vision. Alston excelled chiefly in coloring, and 
was one of the first painters who made a great use of 
asphaltum, which he applied so skilfully as to induce 
many Germans and Italians to attempt to imitate the 
effects he produced: they, however, failed and sj oil- 
ed several of their pictures. 

Alston painted many pictures which were much 
admired in Rome for their colouring and chiaroscuro; 
among which were several landscapes and his own 
portrait. He excelled in landseape painting, and in 
1814, published a work entitled ‘* Hints to young 
practitioners in the study of Landscape Painting,” 
where, Dr. Nagler does not mention. In 1821, he 
painted two excellent pictures of the Prophet Jere- 
miah and Uriel. Fiorillo mentions a picture of a 
French soldier recounting some of his deeds of he- 
roism to several persons around him, by Alston. 
(Morgen Blat, 1807, p.199. Nagler, Neues AIll- 
geimeines Kunstler Lexicon, Fiorillo Geschichte de 
Mahlerey, vol. 5.) 

This precious mass of blunders appears to be per- 
petiated by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, to whom the 
— of Fine Arts seems to be particularly as- 
signed. 

We presume that there is no doubt that Washing- 
ton Allston is here intended—whose death occurred 
after the publication of the velume quoted, and 
whose name accordingly ought not to have found a 
place. But it is passing wonderful, that the friend 
of Coleridge the poet, the scholar as well as the 
painter, should not have been better known to the 











The Principles of English Grammar—of Latin 
Grammar—of Greek Grammar. By Rev. Pag 
Butiwns, D. D., Professor of Languages in the 
Albany Academy. 

Alter years of laborious study, during which he 
has also had the advantage of practically testing the 
value of bis plan of instruction, Dr. Bullions has 
presented to the public the above series of Grammars, 
Without claiming for them the merit of originality, | 
a claim which can scarcely be supported in a titie | 
of the cases where it is tendered, we may with jus. 
tice award to him the higher and more useful merit 
of concentrating the contributions towards the know. 
ledge of each language which have been 80 Jiberaily 
poured forth in various quarters during the present _ 
century, and which-have done so much to illustrate | 
their genius and spirit, and to show their depen- | 
dence and connexion on each other. It will hardly 
be questioned at the present day, that all other things 
being equal, he will make the best English scholar 
and wriler, who is the best conversant with the 
stores of Latin and Greek. The principles of Gene. 
ral Granapar are catholic in their nature, co-exien- 
sive with all improved language, and agree jn 
particulars, more than they differ. The advantages 
then of a series constructed on the same model and | 
assimilated so far as this is possible, must be evident 
to all. 

‘The Latin and Greek Grammars of Dr. Bullions 
have already received the sanction and apprébation 
of some ol the best scholarsin ourcountry. We beg 
to add our mite in particular commendation of the 
English one. While in all, it is adapted to the wants 
of our common schools, its contenis are sufficient- 
ly comprehensive for the student at any period of | 
lite. ‘Lhe important rules and leading distinctions 
are distinguished from the lesser by a pleasing varie- | 
ty of type and are all illustrated by copious and well 
chosen examples. In the division of Syntax, exam- 
ples of bad grammar are arranged under the respective _ 
rules, and a@opious list of Americanisms subsequent- 
ly given, at the conclusion of the work. It is a trite 
remark, but the better for being so, that no language 
requires more study than our own, to wrile and speak | 
it with purity and precision. Our colloquial phrases, | 
our hankering for brevity, our carelessness about | 
authority, our neglect of good standards, all havea | 
tendency to impair the style of our writers, and we 
accordingly are constantly falling under the lash of 
transatlantic critics. Letus learn by experience. 
Let those who contemn the study of the learned lan- 

uages, remember that in the English tongue, they 
ve one at least as difficult, and if they ever expect 
to attain a permanent excellence in it, that they 
must go to the fountain head of its principles and its 
pecuharities. ‘They must turn over the pages of 
Addisen or writers like him, by day and by night, 
and above all, shun that most dangerous and seduc- 
tive path of employing metaphorical language, when 
the plain and simple will express all their ideas | 
more precisely and much more accurately. 


A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical and His- 
toricul of the various countries, places and principal 
natural objects inthe World: By J. Kh. M’Cct- 
Locu, Esq.—in which the articles relating to the | 
United States have been greatly multiplied and ex- | 
tended, and adapted to the present condition of the 
country, and to the wants of its citizens—by Daniel 
Haskel, A. M. late President of the University of — 
Vermont. Illustrated with seven large maps. 

This is a very valuable work, now in the course 
of publication by those eninent and enterprising pub- 
lishers, the Messrs. Harper. It is issued in parts at 
the price of twenty-five cents each,of which Part Third 
has already appeared. Part First contains a fine 
map of the ** World on Mercator’s projection, — 
with a well written preface to the work by the Ame- | 
rican editor. Part Second has a map of Asia. Both 
of these maps are executed with great clearness a F 
beauty. The style of the work, although calle 
cheap, is beautiful, the paper white and firm, and the 
type legible. It is for sale by Mr. Steele of this city: 


The Complete Works of Hannah More, witht | 
Portrait.—This is another work now issuing from 
the press of Harper & Brothers, to be completed ia 
eight numbers at 25 cents per number. The first 
number contains the portrait of the authoress, log 
ther with a beautiful engraving. It appears “ 
same tasteful dress which distinguishes all the publi- | 
caiions of the above mentioned gentlemen. To com — 
mend the writings of Hannah More would be @ % | 
perfluous task. "Their universal repute isthe bes et 
dence of their eminent worth. The authoress holds 
the mirror up” to virtue, in which it is seen 9 9 — 
lovely and radiant a garb as to command the admira 
tion and praise of the whole human family. 


| 
This is also to be found at the book-store of Jf. | 























writer, and the Editor. 


Steele, at the price above stated for each number. 
————— 
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